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Railway Credit and 


Economy in Operation 


The railways have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to make a 15 per cent ad- 
vance in freight rates to meet an emergency. An 
emergency is a temporary condition. It might be 
assumed that the effects of failing to meet it would 
be temporary, but this would be entirely wrong. An 
advance in rates made to meet the present emergency 
might be temporary, in part or in whole; but the de- 
struction of railway credit that would be caused by not 
meeting it would have prolonged effects upon the 
efficiency of railway service and the economy of rail- 
way operation. These effects probably would cost 
shippers many times as much as an advance in rates 
sufficient to protect railway credit until general business 
and traffic revive. 

Many persons think railway credit is of importance 
only to owners of securities. It is of much more 
importance to shippers. Lack of knowledge of rail- 
way economics among persons who have much in- 
fluence on regulation is one of the principal reasons 
why the railway problem has thus far proved in- 
soluble. There is no form of ignorance of railway 
economics more widely prevalent than regarding the 
relationship between railway credit and railway ser- 
vice and operating costs. 


Improvements Necessary to Operating Economies 


“Further improvements in efficiency and economy in 
operation brought about by better use of facilities in 
performing transportation service through progressive 
and scientific management”, said R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association, in testi- 
fying in the rate case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, “must largely depend upon the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of capital for the improvement 
of railroad facilities, including equipment;”’ and he 
emphasized the importance “of maintaining railroad 
credit at a point which will permit a continuance of 
the capital expenditures which are essential, not only 
that the railroads may provide at all times a machine 


adequate in every respect to the transportation de- 
mands of the country, but also that their business may 
be conducted at the lowest practicable operating cost.” 
The effect upon operating costs of the inability of a 
railroad to raise needed capital was well illustrated by 
facts presented by H. A. Scandrett, president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. This rail- 
road made plans for the purchase of 40 modern freight 
locomotives and the application of boosters to 25 
locomotives already owned. A saving of $640,000 
annually, or 16 per cent on the investment, would have 
resulted ; but the investment could not be made because 
the required capital could not be raised. Through its 
inability to raise capital the Milwaukee road has also 
been prevented from making this year other additions 
and betterments which would have cost $1,035,634, 
and would have produced savings of $333,516, or 32 
per cent upon the investment. 

The reasons why, under present conditions, most 
railways cannot make even investments that would pro- 
duce large economies can be easily shown. (1) A 
large part of the investment made during the last 
decade has been made from earnings which might have 
been paid out in dividends, but, due to conservative 
financial policies, were not. Extremely few railways 
are now making surplus earnings which could be 
invested. (2) Extremely few could now sell stock 
with which to raise capital. (3) The only remaining 
means of raising capital is to sell bonds and other 
evidences of indebtedness. Fairman R. Dick, repre- 
senting the Security Holders’ Committee on the Rail- 
road Emergency, stated in his testimony before the 
commission that of the 67 largest railways in the 
country, only 35 have had sufficient net income to 
qualify their bonds as legal investments for savings 
banks in New York. Unless earnings are immediately 
improved the bonds of 20 of these will be removed 
from the New York legal list for savings banks at the 
beginning of 1932, leaving the bonds of only 15 
eligible as investments. The New York savings banks 
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eligible list is taken by investors as a standard, and 
therefore, as Mr. Dick told the commission, present 
low earnings threaten the ability of practically all the 
railways of the country to raise capital for some years 
to come by the sale of bonds. 


Effect of Destruction of Credit 


The railroads will need to issue new bonds to raise 
new capital. In addition, more than $1,300,000,000 of 
their obligations will mature during the next five years 
and will have to be refunded by the issuance of new 
bonds, and other evidences of indebtedness, unless the 
railroads the obligations of which mature are to be- 
come bankrupt. They will not be able to issue new 
bonds either to refund maturing obligations or to raise 
new capital unless they earn enough on their bonds 
to make them legal investments for life insurance 
companies, savings banks, and other large financial 
and fiduciary institutions which alone have sufficient 
funds to buy large amounts of bonds. What is meant 
when reference is made to the danger of the destruc- 
tion of railroad credit is that there is danger that the 
railroads will become unable for a period of years to 
sell bonds and other evidences of indebtedness either 
to refund old obligations or to raise new capital. 

Now, as Mr. Aishton said, “the hope of future 
economies and efficiencies in operation depends, in 
major degree, upon a continuation of the policy of 
replacing the less efficient types of cars, locomotives, 
and other appliances, and in a continual improvement 
of the operating conditions on the railroads through 
a liberal expenditure of capital * * * The most expert 
workman in the world cannot do his best with poor 
tools.” The relationship between credit and future 
economies of operation becomes plain when these 
facts are considered. Continuance of present low 
earnings even for a short time will impair or destroy 
the credit of many railroads and render them unable 
for years to come to raise adequate capital. Inability 
to raise adequate capital will render them unable 
to make all the investments that would reduce operat- 
ing costs. Inability to make these reductions of oper- 
ating costs would render it impossible to make rates as 
low as otherwise would be possible. Consequently, 
the ultimate result of failure to make the advances in 
rates now required to maintain railroad credit would 
be to render it necessary to maintain rates higher for 
a period of years than otherwise would be necessary. 


Railway Situation Due to Short-Sighted Policies 


Many and large economies in railway operation can 
be made in future, just as such economies have been 
made in the past. The series of articles upon potential 
operating economies that the Railway Age is now pub- 
lishing shows this. But, as Mr. Aishton and other 
witnesses have pointed out in their testimony, and as 
the Railway Age over and over again has pointed 
out, large economies have not been effected in the 
past, and large economies cannot be effected in future, 
merely by changes in methods. As the Railway Age 
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said in an editorial in its issue of July 11, “No great 
improvement in methods of railway operation ever 
has been effected without being supplemented by and 
largely based upon improvements in equipment and 
other parts of the physical plant.” Which would ship- 
pers prefer—to avoid an advance in rates now, which 
may be temporary, or to pay an advance in rates now 
in order to save the credit of many railroads, and 
thereby enable them to continue making investments 
essential to effecting permanent economies and to live 
upon lower rates in future than they otherwise would 
require? 

The present railway situation is due to the preval- 
ence of short-sighted views in the past. Railway 
rates were kept unduly low, and traffic was diverted 
to other means of transportation, by policies followed 
by governments and shippers when industry and com- 
merce could easily have given the railways enough 
traffic, and paid them enough for handling it, to have 
enabled them to have earned reasonable returns. If 
these policies had not been adopted and followed in 
years of prosperity the railways would not have had to 
ask for an advance in rates after two years of de- 
pression to avoid destruction of their credit. If such 
short-sighted views as prevailed during years of pros- 
perity aré also to prevail during years of adversity, 
the outcome must be unnecessarily high railway costs 
and rates, or perhaps government ownership of rail- 
roads, which would be much more costly. Shippers do 
not want either unnecessarily high costs of operation 
under private ownership, or government ownership, 
under which they would be much higher. In the long 
run they can avoid them only by desisting from sup- 
porting government policies, and from following 
policies in the conduct of their own business, that tend 
to make them unavoidable. 


Freight Traffic in 
Two Depressions 


The trends of freight traffic during the depression 
of 1921-22 and of 1930-31 have differed in an inter- 
esting way. The number of tons carried one mile is 
the true measure of the volume of freight business, 
and statistics of ton mileage are now available for the 
first five months of 1931. 

Freight business in 1920 set a new high record. 
The number of tons carried one mile in the first five 
months of 1921 was 21% per cent less than in the 
first five months of 1920. In the entire year 1921 
ton mileage was 23 per cent less than in 1920. In 
1922, the second year of the last depression, ton mile- 
age was only 18 per cent less than in 1920. Business 
began to improve early in 1922, and, in spite of serious 
strikes on the railways and elsewhere, had become 
almost normal at the end of the year. 

The volume of freight movement also set a new 
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high record in 1929. In the first five months of 1930 
it was only 10 per cent less than in the corresponding 
months of 1929, but in the entire year 1930 was 14 
per cent less than in 1929. In the first five months of 
1931, however, ton mileage was 26 per cent less than 
in the first five months of 1929. 

The worst of the depression of 1921-22, as the 
foregoing facts show, was during the first year of it. 
In the depression of 1930-31 the first year’s decline 
of freight business has been followed thus far by a 
second year’s decline of much greater severity. How- 
ever, there is not much difference relatively thus far 
in the total effects produced by the two depressions on 
freight business, the loss of 14 per cent in freight 
volume in 1930 having been exceeded by the loss of 18 
per cent in 1922, while the loss of 23 per cent in 1921 
has thus far been exceeded by the loss of 26 per cent 
in 1931. 

The most outstanding difference has been between 
the lengths of the periods during which freight busi- 
ness has shown no substantial signs of revival. In the 
depression of 1921-1922 it began to increase after 
having been abnormally small for only 14 months, 
while in June, 1931, the twenty-third month since 
car-loadings began to decline, they showed relatively 
the largest decline during any month of the present 
depression. Since the middle of June loadings have 
shown a tendency to improve, but this tendency has 
been too slight as yet to. warrant basing any optimistic 
forecasts. 

In May carloadings were only one-tenth of one per 
cent greater than in May, 1921, but later statistics show 
that the volume of traffic, as measured by ton-miles, 
was 6.4 per cent greater than in May, 1921. In June 
carloadings were actually four per cent less than in 
June, 1921, but apparently the ton mileage did not 
quite decline to what it was in June, 1921. In the 
first five months of 1931 carloadings were only 2.7 
per cent greater than in the corresponding part of 
1921, but ton mileage was 7.9 per cent greater. The 
volume of freight business, measured both by the 
number of tons hauled and the average length of 
haul per ton, has, therefore, not as yet declined to 
what it was in 1921. 


"Self-Regulation” of 
Railways and Utilities 


Thomas F. Woodlock, former Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, in one of his recent articles covering 
a wide range of current economic problems which are 
appearing regularly in the Wall Street Journal, dis- 
cusses the “self-regulation” of public utilities. By 
this term is meant regulation by informal conference 
between utilities officers and regulatory authorities, 
rather than by formal proceedings before commissions. 

On this subject he quotes a recent address by Com- 
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missioner Whitsell of the California Railroad Com- 
mission, who advocates “amicable adjustments effected 
around the conference table” and expresses the opinion 
that much more may be accomplished in this manner 
in the future. Mr. Woodlock, however, points out 
certain difficulties which lie in the path of further 
progress toward this highly desirable goal. ‘What are 
you to do about it,” he asks, “when on the one hand 
commissions are afraid to talk across the table with 
utility companies lest they be accused of trafficking 
with ‘public enemies,’ and on the other hand company 
managers are afraid lest they be walking into the 
spider’s parlor?” 

These obstacles are no doubt very real—yet should 
not an energetic effort nevertheless be made to over- 
come them? At the recent meeting of the railway 
accounting officers in Chicago, several speakers fa- 
vored closer relations with regulatory bodies, looking 
toward a better understanding to the benefit of both 
the railroads, the commissions and the public. As a 
matter of fact, this particular association has gone a 
long way toward this goal, as is witnessed by its invita- 
tion to and attendance by representatives of various 
governmental departments at its conventions and even 
committee meetings, and their active participation in 
the deliberations. 

In dealings among individuals and organizations, as 
in dealings among nations, the initial attitude is usually 
one of mutual distrust. This can be overcome only 
when acquaintance has ripened into friendship—or, at 
least, into mutual respect. And this cannot happen 
until one side or the other decides to yield its attitude 
of mistrust and make an independent showing of 
frankness and complete honesty of purpose. So long 
as each side waits for the other to make the first move, 
nothing happens. Such overtures may not always 
bring immediate response but, if they are persisted in, 
they cannot do otherwise than weaken even the most 
obdurate attitude of distrust by the other party. 

Regulation such as we have in this country does 
not flourish elsewhere as it does on this continent. 
Railway regulation in France, for example, is in the 
hands of bodies upon which the railways themselves 
are represented. In Great Britain the same situation 
obtains, but to a less marked degree. Our type of 
regulation tends to draw a sharp line of cleavage be- 
tween the industry to be regulated and those who do 
the regulating—and may, if mutual distrust reaches 
the extreme, make the regulatory body appear in the 
light of a relentless prosecutor and judge combined, a 
modern Judge Jeffreys interested rather in vengeance 
than in justice. 

But the line of cleavage between the regulated and 
the regulators need not be so sharply drawn even under 
our system if a spirit of mutual frankness and respect 
can be developed. The only way to develop that spirit 
is for everyone who enters such relationships first to 
manifest such an attitude himself. Regulation ac- 
complished on such a basis would be far better, both 
for the railways and the public, than the type we now 
too frequently have. 
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Article No. 4 


Car Retarders 
Accomplish Definite Savings 
in Yard Operation 


Reduce cost of classification, expedite train movement, 


release locomotives, decrease claims 





Car Retarders in the Pitcairn Yard on the Pennsylvania Resulted in a Saving of $200,000 Annually 


ers in a classification yard of suitable traffic char- 
_- , acteristics will make possible a saving in operating 
expenses of from 18 to 40 cents per car classified, an 
amount which will ordinarily pay a return of 25 to 
40 per cent annually on the cost of the improvement. 
The tangible savings include the wages of car riders, 
switchmen and engine crews eliminated, while the intan- 
gible but nevertheless real benefits include reductions in 
personal injury claims and in damage to equipment 
and lading, and the advantage of being able to provide 
quicker service. 

Because retarders have demonstrated their ability to 
facilitate yard operation and reduce operating expenses 
in such definite ways, approximately 40 yards have al- 
ready been equipped with them during the six years 
since they were first introduced, and as their possibili- 
ties become more fully realized, it becomes evident that 
opportunities exist for equivalent savings to be made in 
many other yards. Furthermore, the retarder equip- 
ment and the design of yards have been developed to a 
point where the system can now be applied with de- 
cided savings to layouts smaller than those where a 


[ e installation of power switches and car retard- 
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hump and riders were formerly considered to be 
justified. 


Facilitate Yard Operation 


The fact that car retarders facilitate the operation 
of a yard results not only in expediting the traffic nor- 
mally tributary to this yard, but also makes possible 
the reduction of operating expenses by the transfer of 
additional classification work from other yards, or by 
utilizing the yard crews and locomotives for part-time 
duty at other points. This additional capacity of a 
yard equipped with retarders arises by reason of the 
fact that the classification capacity of the layout is 
constantly available, there being no delays waiting for 
riders, etc.; neither is the operation of the yard slowed 
down during stormy weather or extreme temperatures. 
This ability to keep a yard in continuous operation at 
capacity is of decided assistance in completing the 
make-up and dispatching of trains. For example, if 
40 per cent of the total day’s traffic is received during 
the first trick, as is often the case at Russell, Ky., 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, it is possible to classify 
these cars quickly and forward them without delay, 


fy 


ay, 
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whereas before the retarders were installed continuous 
operation of the hump was necessary in order to classify 
the total day’s receipts and, as a result, some of the 
cars were delayed longer in the receiving yard than is 
now necessary. 

Likewise, it may be desirable to operate certain yards 
at full capacity for short periods each day without 
maintaining a large force of riders. Such a problem 
was solved by retarders in the yard of the New Haven 
at Providence, R. I., where incoming traffic in the morn- 
ing must be classified and forwarded or delivered to 
industries without delay. Similarly, since retarders 
were installed in the Big Four yard at Sharonville, 
Ohio, cars are being delivered to the team tracks, 
freight houses and connections in Cincinnati on an 
average of 1 hr. 30 min. sooner than before, saving 
approximately $40 a day in per diem charges alone. 

The fact that a yard equipped with retarders can be 
operated at peak capacity for a short time or for a 
longer period, as desired, operates advantageously in 
two ways. For example, the operation of the Pitcairn 
yard on the Pennsylvania was reduced to two 8-hr, split 
tricks soon after the retarders were placed in service, 
and even then departing schedules were maintained 
with closer connections than were betore possible. On 
the other hand, in a Norfolk & Western yard, where 
conditions were such that it was formerly more eco- 
nomical to operate only two tricks with car riders in 
order to reduce operating expense, it was of decided 
benefit to extend the operation to full three tricks 
when retarders were installed, thus eliminating delays 
in the receiving yard and permitting the more uni- 
form spacing of departing trains. 


Reduction in Yard and Engine Crews 


The principal item of expense in the operation of a 
yard is wages of employees. Where power switches 
and retarders are installed, the switchmen and car 
riders are replaced by two or three retarder operators. 
Likewise, the operation of the yard is almost always 
expedited to such an extent as to permit the release 
of one or more locomotives. For example, the instal- 
lation of retarders in a yard on the Pennsylvania made 
it possible to effect a reduction of 76 men in the force 
employed in the yard, resulting in a wage saving of 
$444.95 daily. Furthermore, the motor cars formerly 
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used for hauling the car riders back to the hump were 
no longer required, thus saving $1,210 annually. In 
addition, the two-trick operation permitted the release 
of four locomotives, thus saving $40,296 more annually. 

When retarders were installed in a yard on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, a sufficient number of car riders 
and other employees were relieved, and locomotives 
were used to so much better advantage, that the total 
direct saving in operating expenses approximated 
$200,000 annually, which represents a return of 40 
per cent on the investment for the retarder installation, 
over and above interest and depreciation. Figuring 
the saving on an average of 2,750 cars handled daily, 
the yard operating costs are reduced from 43 to 18 
cents per car. 

Likewise, when the Lehigh Valley installed retard- 
ers in a classification yard at Coxton, Pa., at a cost of 
approximately $240,000, the operating costs were re- 
duced 27 cents per car classified, and as about 305,000 
cars were classified during 1929, the saving was over 
$82,000. When the yard at Marion, Ohio, on the Erie 
was enlarged and equipped with retarders, 12 car riders 
and three switch tenders were eliminated on each trick. 
The resulting wage saving, together with that occasioned 
by a reduction in the number of yard engines, has et- 
fected an average reduction of 32 cents for each car 
classified. The yard improvements at this point cost 
$597,000, including $240,000 for retarders, power 
switches, communication system, floodlighting, etc. On 
the basis of the present sub-normal traffic, the savings 
total $175,000 annually, equivalent to 30 per cent on the 
investment, and when classifications now handled in 
other yards are transferred to Marion this percentage 
will increase. 

As another instance, the installation of retarders in 
the Norfolk & Western yard at Portsmouth, Ohio, per- 
mitted the release of 25 car riders, 4 switch tenders 
and 1 motor-car operator on each trick, the yard being 
operated on a two-trick basis. Furthermore, one loco- 
motive now handles the yard operation, the west-end 
engine and the trimmer no longer being required. 
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The Grouping of Switches, As Was Done in the Proviso Yard on the Chicago & North Western, Reduces the 
Number of Retarders Required 
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Considering only the items mentioned, the operating 
costs at this yard are reduced 22 cents per car classified. 


Reduction of Personal Injury and 
Damage to Equipment and Lading 


Another sizeable item in the operating expense of 
many large yards is the payment of personal injury 
claims to car riders and switchmen. As such employ- 
ment is not steady, many of these men are floaters, and 
by reason of their inexperience and carelessness, ac- 
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ation is another important factor, because if traffic 1s 
bunched or can be held back so as to be classified on 
one or two tricks, it may be more economical to install 
the fastest possible arrangement. On the other hand, 
if the traffic flow is steady, requiring operation of the 
yard for all three tricks on a schedule that will permit 
slightly more time for classification, the arrangement 
with a larger number of tracks in a group and with 
fewer retarders, may be best suited to the local re- 
quirements. Also, the reduced first cost of the re- 





The Car Retarder System Is in Service in the Stanley, Ohio, Yard on the Ohio Central Lines of the New York Central 


‘ cidents are numerous, especially in bad weather. At 
one yard on the Big Four it is estimated that the in- 
stallation of retarders has reduced the personal injury 
claims over $3,000 annually. 

Likewise, with retarders the damage to equipment 
and lading is reduced to a minimum. In a retarder- 
equipped yard, the speed of a car leaving the last re- 
tarders in a route is reduced to about 4 m.p.h., and as 
the grade of the yard tracks is only about 0.3 per cent 
as a maximum the average car does not accelerate. 
Therefore, the speed when striking other cars on the 
track does not exceed 4 m.p.h., at which rate the dam- 
age to equipment and lading is a minimum. In contrast 
with rider operation, serious damage is frequently 
caused by cars striking at too high speeds as a result 
of poor judgment of distance or defective braking 
equipment. The damage to cars aand lading in the 
yard at Portsmouth, Ohio, on the N. & W. is being 


reduced approximately 40 per cent by the installation 
of retarders. 


— 


Adaptation of Retarders 


Sufficient information is now available from the 40 
installations of retarders in service in this country to 
serve as a guide to be followed as to engineering de- 
tails in constructing or revising yards to be equipped 
with retarders. In rearranging an old yard or design- 
ing a new one for retarder operation, the number of 
retarders required is reduced to the minimum by 
grouping the tracks so that one retarder serves from 
three to seven tracks. The problem is to determine the 
proper number of tracks to include in each group, 
balancing speed of operation against the first cost of 
the retarders. Where too many tracks are ‘included 
in each group, the greatest number of cars follow each 
other on the main leads and the slow-moving cars inter- 
fere with the faster-moving ones. Continuity of oper- 


tarders, brought about by the track group arrangement, 
extends the field for such equipment to the smaller 
yards. 

Likewise, data are available as to the savings being 
accomplished under various operating conditions so 
that a very close estimate can be made concerning the 
economies of a proposed installation. In general, it 
may be said that if the traffic is such that hump oper- 
ation is justified, then retarders will pay a return of 





Table of Items for Economic Study of Proposed 
Retarder Installation 


Hump Hump 
Flat with with 
yard riders retarders 
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9. Maintainers’ wages (Power switches or 
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10. Motor car expense for return of riders.. Xx 
11. Motor car operators’ wages............ xX 
12. Maintenance material and power........ x Xx 
13. Depreciation (Power switches or re- 
ee ee eee eee P X 
14. Cost of damage to cars and contents.... xX x Xx 
Rae GE NE ks eiccic cn dccsnnviecnss xX xX x 
16. Cost of operation in other yards which 
may be eliminated by new facilities. . x x 





from 25 to 40 per cent on the investment. In fact, the 
savings made possible by retarders make it practicable 
to construct a hump and operate it with retarders with 
a traffic considerably smaller than could be handled with 
a hump and riders, in comparison with the cost for flat 
switching. Furthermore, with retarders, the operation 
may be so expedited that classifications formerly han- 
dled in several yards can be concentrated in one mod- 
ern yard. Thus, at Fort Worth, Tex., the Texas & 
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Pacific classifies both eastbound and westbound traffic 
over one hump while a yard near Chicago, designed 
for inbound traffic, also handles some outbound classifi- 
cations. 

A close estimate can be made of the economies of a 
proposed installation of retarders if a careful study is 





In Next Week’s Issue 


In the realm of the application of machines de- 
signed as substitutes for more costly manual pro- 
cesses, there is probably no department wherein 
greater technical development has taken place in 
recent years than in that of mechanical account- 
ing. Such machines, provided there is enough 
work to keep them busy, can usually pay heavy 
dividends on the investment in them. An ade- 
quate volume of work to justify the installation of 
machinery can be secured if accounting operations 
are centralized. Such centralization usually also 
produces better and more accurate records. In 
next week’s article centralization of accounting 
will be discussed, with definite figures as to its 
savings in labor and dollars. 














made of the existing operation in order to determine the 
requirements demanded by the class of traffic handled 
and the facilities and personnel needed for the pro- 
posed operation. Care should be given in estimating 
the locomotive and man-power required, since therein 
lies the greatest chance for error. For example, the 
maximum rider efficiency should not be used in com- 
bination with the maximum locomotive efficiency since 
the use of a minimum number of riders will cause a 
loss of locomotive time. The decision to install re- 
tarders is based, usually, upon the tangible savings, the 
major items of which are given in the accompanying 
table. Three columns at the right show the type of 
yard to which the items of expense apply. 


New Haven Uses Trucks 
to Speed L. C. L. Delivery 


\\ CCEPT to-day—deliver tomorrow” is the key- 

A note of a re-vamping of the entire 1. c. 1. 

freight service of the New York, New Haven 

& Hartford, the final step of which went into effect 

on July 20, and which provides next-day delivery from 

any point on the New Haven lines to any other point 
on the system, with very few exceptions. 

The “accept to-day—deliver tomorrow” plan is made 
possible by an extension of the basic principles used in 
the recent inauguration of two fast merchandise freight 
trains the “Speed Witch” and the “Maine Bullet,” de- 
scribed in the Railway Age of June 27, page 1257. 
Both of these trains were made possible through the 
use of motor trucks to feed and distribute freight to 
and from points of concentration and distribution, thus 
serving surrounding territory to the maximum. 

Concentration points for the “accept today—deliver 
tomorrow” plan are Boston, Providence, New London, 
New Haven, Hartford, Pier 37 New York, Bridgeport, 
Putnam, Worcester, and Waterbury. The plan has 
been placed in service in successive stages, being first 
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put in effect on June 22 between the concentration 
points of Boston and Pier 37, East River, New York. 
On June 30 it was placed in operation at New Haven 
and Providence, on July 6 at Hartford and Bridgeport, 
and on July 20 at the remainder of the concentration 
points. 

The motor trucking portion of the operations is han- 
dled by the New England Transportation Company, 
highway subsidiary of the New Haven, which now has 
in operation 92 trucks, 18 tractors and 33 semi-trailers. 
The new service will be started with that equipment, but 
the situation will be watched closely with the intention 
of placing additional equipment in service as the need 
for it develops in the working out of the new overnight 
delivery plan. 

The only points on the New Haven system which will 
not have the benefit of overnight service to all other 
points are stations on Cape Cod south of Middleboro, 
Mass., and stations in the old Central New England ter- 
ritory west of Danbury, Conn., and Millerton, where 
second-day delivery will prevail. These territories, 
however, will have the benefit of overnight service to 
many portions of the line. 

The new service is designed primarily to meet the 
competition of motor trucks, and, it is said, already has 
resulted in bringing back to the railroad considerable 
business which had been moving via other transporta- 
tion agencies. 

The longest truck hauls under the set-up of opera- 
tion will be out of New London—night trips from New 
London, Conn., to Hartford and Waterbury, which it is 
not as practicable to make’ by rail as by truck. Rail 
service is being utilized, however, as far as possible, in 
order to lighten the load on the trucks; and their func- 
tion, with a few exceptions of this kind, is to act merely 
as feeders into and distributers from the major points 
above mentioned. 

It is expected that when the new system is function- 
ing smoothly, between 90 and 95 per cent of all local 
freight stations on the New Haven will be covered by 
this overnight service, and that a considerable propor- 
tion of interline freight will also benefit from the speed- 
ing up process. 


An Example of the New Service 


As an example of the improvement brought about by 
the new scheme of operation, a shipment from Green- 
wich, Conn., destined to Warren, R. I., would require 
two to three days under the old system, instead of hav- 
ing next day delivery as is provided by the new. Un- 
der the old system, there not being sufficient freight 
from Greenwich to Warren to make possible a direct 
car from one place to the other, the shipment would 
have been put in either a Bridgeport or Cedar Hill car, 
and on arrival there would have been transferred to 
another car. If there was sufficient ‘Warren freight 
that day from the new point to justify a direct car it 
would then go direct, thus giving second day delivery, 
but if not it would be put in a Providence car, necessi- 
tating another transfer operation at the latter point, and 
making a three-day delivery of the shipment. 

Under the “accept today—deliver tomorrow” plan, 
the shipment is picked up by motor truck at the Green- 
wich freight station and taken into Bridgeport, the 
nearest concentration point; there it is placed in a car 
bound for the nearest distribution point to Warren, 
which is Providence, arriving there the next morning, 
and goes out in regular service on the truck distributing 
to various freight stations, including Warren, thus pro- 
viding next day delivery from Greenwich. 











Looking West Between _ the 
New Bridges, Showing the 
New Passenger Bridge on the 
Left and the Two Old Bridges 
in Between—Old Trestle Ap- 
proaches Are Being Removed to 
Clear the Channel Served by 
the New Lift Spans 


Special Features Used in New 
Litt-Span Bridges 


Two constructed by Pennsylvania have unusual cable weight equalizers 


and are controlled from one point 


N November 2 and 3, 1930, the Pennsylvania 
O railroad placed in service over the Hackensack 
river, just west of Jersey City, N. J., two large 
lift-span bridges, which, although under construction 
less than 22 months, involved a large amount of work 
and numerous unique problems. The new bridges, one 
for passenger and the other for freight traffic, are 
double-track structures, the former having a total 
length, including viaduct approaches, of 2,950 ft., and 
the latter a total over-all length of 1,188 ft. Together, 
the bridges and the line changes made in connection 
with them involved an expenditure of about $9,000,000. 
The new bridges are located on the heavy-traffic line 
between Manhattan transfer, just east of Newark, N. 
J., and Jersey City, and carry not only the Pennsyl- 
vania’s freight and passenger trains into Jersey City 
but also all of the trains of the Hudson & Manhattan 
Railroad between Newark and New York. The cross- 
ings of the Hackensack river are in a general easterly- 
westerly direction, but at an angle with each other, 
which puts them about 140 ft. apart at the east bank of 
the river, and about 500 ft. apart at the west bank. The 
bridges are essentially the same in design, although each 
embodies certain features peculiar to itself, owing to 
the different angles of skew at which they cross the 
river channel and to different operating conditions. 

In the case of the passenger bridge, which is the 
more southerly of the two structures, the lift span is 
322 ft. 6 in. long center to center of bearings, and pro- 
vides minimum under-clearance of 40 ft. above mean 
high water, and a clear channel width of 166 ft. In the 
case of the freight bridge, on the other hand, the lift 


span is 198 ft. 10 in. long center to center of bearings, 
providing a clear channel of 158 ft., and minimum un- 
der-clearance of about 13 ft. above mean high water. 


Replace Two Swing Bridges 


The new bridges replace old swing bridges with pile 
trestle approaches, which were located between the sites 
of the new bridges. The old bridges, which were con- 
structed in the nineties, each presented two clear chan- 
nels, 60 ft. in width, but the passenger bridge provided 
under-clearance of only 10 ft. above high water, and 
the freight bridge only 6 ft. These small under-clear- 
ances necessitated the opening of the spans for prac- 
tically all classes of river traffic, and this, coupled with 
the slow operation of the swing spans, interfered ser- 
iously with the movement of trains, particularly com- 
muter trains. 

The narrow channels afforded by the old bridges 
were also an impediment to river traffic, and, further- 
more, there was constant concern that at any time the 
railroad structures might be damaged by one of the 
larger vessels and cause a complete tie-up of train opera- 
tion. These conditions, coupled with the necessity of 
replacing the bridges for the use of heavier locomo- 
tives and to avoid excessive maintenance, led to the 
construction of the new bridges. 

A study of the volume and character of the river 
traffic disclosed that about 75 per cent of the vessels 
passing the bridges were less than 40 ft. in height and 
pointed, therefore, to the provision of a minimum un- 
der-clearance of 40 ft. in the new passenger bridge. 
In the case of both bridges, full openings of the lift 
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Three Views of the New Bridge 
—At the Top, a General View 
from the Southwest; At the 
Left, One of the Four Cable 
Equalizing Devices on the Lift 
Span Carrying the Power Cables 
te the Machinery House; At 
the Right, the New Freight Bridge Span with the Lift Span of 
the Adjacent Highway Bridge in a Raised Position 


spans provide an under-clearance of 135 ft. above mean 
high water. Building the new bridges on new aline- 
ments involved the construction of considerable new 
trackage but greatly facilitated the work, particularly 
in view of the fact that the river had to be kept open 
for traffic. Another factor of importance which tended 
to simplify the final work of erection was the shifting 
of the channel from the west side of the river, about 
400 ft. east to the east side. This made it possible 
to construct both bridges complete, including the lift 
spans, except for the one fixed span of each bridge 
directly in line with the old channel which were placed 
by special means as described later. 

All of the spans of both bridges rest on concrete 
masonry piers, and it is interesting to note that all of 
the river piers of the freight bridge were made suf- 
ficiently long in each case to carry also the spans of a 
new highway bridge over the river, constructed by the 
State simultaneously with the construction of the twe 
railroad bridges. All of the combination river piers 
for the freight and highway bridges, as well as those 
carrying the passenger bridge, are provided with a belt 
course of granite masonry within the tidal range to 
protect the concrete against the deteriorating action of 
the tide water in the river and the damage from ice and 
floating debris. All of the river and approach spans of 
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both railroad bridges, with the exception of the lift 
spans, the tower spans of the passenger bridge, and the 
passenger span which was floated into place, are pro- 
vided with reinforced concrete slab decks, with an 
average thickness of 12% in., which carry standard 
rock ballast sections. 


Features of Lift and Tower Spans 


The lift spans of the new bridges, except for a few 
details, are somewhat similar in design to a number 
of other lift spans constructed in the same general 
territorv during the last few years, including the four 
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two-track lift spans of the bridge of the Central of 
New Jersey over Newark bay, the two-track lift span 
of the Pennsylvania-Lehigh Valley bridge over Newark 
bay, and the three-track lift span of the Lackawanna’s 
bridge over the Hackensack river, about one-half mile 
north of the Pennsylvania’s new bridges. 

The essential differences in the two lift spans are 
that the passenger bridge span is 123 ft. 8 in. longer 
than the freight bridge span and has square ends, while 
the freight bridge span has skew ends of 60 deg. 59 
min. Both spans are designed for an equivalent of 
about Cooper’s E-75 loading and are made up of two 
riveted Pratt trusses with broken upper chords and verti- 
cal hanger members at each end. 

Silicon steel was used as the tiain material in the 
members of the trusses of the passenger bridge lift 
span, the 245-ft. through truss span, which was floated 
into place and the 177-ft. deck truss span of the passen- 
ger bridge. Carbon steel was used throughout in the 
freight bridge and for the floor system, rivets and de- 
tails of the passenger bridge. A basic unit stress of 
24,000 Ib. per sa. in. was used for the silicon steel and 
16,000 Ib. per sq. in. for the carbon steel. 

The main difference between the tower spans of the 
two bridges is that the towers of the passenger bridge 
are integral parts of the flanking truss spans, while in 
the case of the freight bridge, the towers are supported 
on deep box girders placed outside of the deck girder 
spans that support the tracks in the spans flanking the 
lift span. 

The passenger bridge span is connected to the counter- 
weights by sixteen 2%4-in. cables at each corner of the 
span, these cables being divided into two groups of 8 
cables each that pass over separate sheaves at the top 
of the towers, one sheave being located to the rear and 
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outside the other to avoid structural complications, The 
same arrangement prevails on the freight line bridge, 
except that there are twelve 17-in. cables at each cor- 
ner. 


Special Cable Weight Equalizers 


The equalizing arrangement on the bridges for com- 
pensating for the shifting weight of the main cables 
from the span side to the counterweight side and vice 
versa, differs from the A-frame rocker bent arrange- 
ment used on the Newark Bay and other Hackensack 
River lift-span bridges built in recent years. In the 
arrangement used, four auxiliary counterweights are 
provided, one on each side of the two towers, which are 


suspended by cables over double-groove sheaves mount- 
Main counterweight. “167' Top of pier to 
\ € sheave 
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Lift Span Group in the Passenger Line Bridge 





ed out on the sides of the towers, at a height corres- 
ponding to the mid-height of upward travel of the 
third points of the upper chords of the lift span trusses. 
From these sheaves the cables extend to fixed sheaves 
_ attached to the tops of the upper chords of the lift span 

trusses at the third points in their length. Through this 
arrangement, when the lift span has been raised less 
than half of its full opening, the vertical component of 
the tension in the four parts of the equalizing arrange- 
ment comprises an upward pull on the span and when 
the span, on the other hand, has been raised above the 
mid-point of its upward movement, this vertical com- 
ponent is in the reverse direction and effects a down- 
ward pull on the span. 

The main advantages set forth for this type of equal- 
izing arrangement are: (1) that there is no rocker bent 
on top of the lift span trusses to interfere with over- 
head aerial cables; (2) that the auxiliary counterweight 
cables and other parts of the equalizing arrangement are 
more readily accessible for inspection and repair than 
in the case of the rocker bent arrangement; (3) a ma- 
terial saving in the weight of the equalizing arrange- 
ment by eliminating the rocker bent and necessary at- 
tachments; and (4), a reduction in the amount of cast 
iron in the auxiliary counterweights, due to increasing 
the inclination of the counterweight ropes. The first 
of these advantages proved not to be a factor on the 
new bridges at the present time, since it was decided 
to carry all power and signal circuits across the river 
in submarine cables. However, this advantage will be 
effective in future overhead a.c. electrification, in which 
case power lines will be carried overhead. 


Four Sources of Power Provided 


Both lift spans of the new bridges are operated and 
controlled from a single operator’s house in the east 
tower of the passenger bridge, and, to insure against a 
power failure, four independent sources of power are 
provided for the operation of the spans. Two of the 


sources of power are the two independent 650-volt d.c. 
circuits of the railroad supplying the third rails of the 
passenger mains, 


while a third source of electrical 
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power is supplied through connection with the 4,150- 
volt a.c. circuit of the Public Service Electric Com- 
pany. The fourth source of power, which is entirely 
independent for each span, consists of gasoline-en- 
gine, mechanical-drive units, one of which is located in 
a machinery house on each of the lift spans. In each 
case, the electric power is converted to 550-volts d.c., 
by motor-generator sets located in a generator house 
directly beneath the operator’s house in the east tower 
span. 

Under normal conditions, operation of the lift spans. 
will be by power taken from one of the two third-rail 
circuits. The span operating motors on the passenger 
bridge span are 260-hp. 550-volt, d.c., mill-type motors, 
while those on the lighter lift span of the freight bridge 
are 135-hp., 550-volt motors of the same type. 

Ordinarily, the span-operating motors on each of the 
two spans are operated together, but as a further pro- 
tection to the electrical operation of the spans, the mo- 
tors can be operated separately if it should become nec- 
essary to cut one out for any reason. With both mo- 
tors running, the freight bridge span can be raised or 
lowered in two minutes, while if only one motor is used, 
the time of raising and lowering the span is increased 
to about three minutes. With both motors in opera- 
tion, the passenger bridge span can be raised or lowered 
in 100 sec., while the time is increased to about 150 sec. 
when only one motor is used. Operation is safeguarded 
by an approved arrangement of limit switches, solenoid 
brakes, etc. 

The merchanical drive unit on each span, which is 
provided for use in the event of a complete electrical 
failure, is a 6-cylinder, 165-hp. gasoline engine, clutch- 
connected to hoisting machinery, which, in turn, is gear- 
connected to the main span driving shaft. Operation of 
the spans by this equipment is considerably slower than 
by the two span motors and must be controlled by 
operators in each of the machinery houses. 


Operation Interlocked With Signals 


The operator’s house is essentially one long room in 
which are located an electro-pneumatic interlocking ma- 
chine, an illuminated track diagram, power circuit pan- 
els and twin bridge controls. Electrically actuated dials 
for each bridge and a complete system of light indica- 
tions showing when each span is properly seated, to- 
gether with a panel board for control of all electrical 
power combinations are provided. Train operation 
over the bridges is controlled by position-light signals 
and smash boards interlocked with electro-pneumatic, 
plunger-type rail locks and circuit controllers. No span 
locks are provided on either bridge. 


Final Work of Construction Interesting 


One of the most interesting phases of the bridge con- 
struction work arose during the closing-in stage and 
the transfer not only of the rail traffic to the new 
bridges, but also of the river traffic from the old chan- 
nel to the new. This work involved the setting in of a 
fixed span in each of the new bridges, shutting off the 
old river channel which had been kept open through- 
out the work, and the dismantling of the east approach 
trestles to the old bridges in order to clear the new 
channel. All of this work was accomplished without 
interference with the movement of trains and with a 
minimum of interference with river traffic. 

The final closure span of the passenger bridge, which 
is a through Pratt truss span, 245 ft. 5 in. in length, was 
constructed complete, including the deck, on a series 
of pile clusters in the river, immediately south of the 
bridge, and, at the appointed time, was floated into po- 
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sition on two barges with the aid of the tide. The 
final span in the freight bridge, a 116% ft. deck plate 
girder span with a concrete deck slab, was erected in 
place, unit by unit. In order to carry out the work 
on this span in the most expeditious manner, the deck 
girders and a number of the precast sections of the deck 
slab were floated to the site of erection on a barge, and 
were then set in place by a barge derrick. Some of 
the concrete deck sections were lined up on the spans 
adjoining the closure span and were set in place by a 
locomotive crane working from the bridge tracks. 

Upon the completion of the work of floating in the 
passenger bridge span, passenger traffic was moved from 
the old swing bridge to the new lift bridge. Simul- 
taneously with this work, the State Highway depart- 
ment floated into position the last fixed span of its new 
bridge adjacent to the freight bridge, after which the 
final span of the freight bridge was constructed and 
opened to traffic, this entire work requiring about 30 hr. 

To clear the new channel of the old double-track pile 
trestle approaches to the two old railroad bridges in- 
volved the removal of about 700 lin. ft. of deck struc- 
ture and approximately 1,500 timber piles. In accom- 
plishing this work, the old decks were sawed into sec- 
tions about 12 ft long, which were then removed by 
locomotive cranes and floating derricks and loaded on to 
barges. A dredge dipper was used to bite off the piles 
about 45 ft. below water. In less than 60 hr. after the 
demolition work was started, the new channel had been 
cleared, deepened and opened to river traffic. 


Foundation Problems Varied 


Obtaining suitable foundations for structures in the 
Hackensack River bottom and the marshes west of the 
river has always been a difficult problem and there was 
no exception in the case of the Pennsylvania’s two new 
bridges. After carefully placed test borings disclosed 
the character and depth of the soil penetrated, three 
distinct types of foundations were decided upon as the 
most practical and economical under the conditions en- 
countered ; timber piles, footings put down in pneumatic 
caissons, and multiple-shaft footings. 

In the river, where soft mud extends down from 47 
ft. to 52 ft. below mean water level, and where rock 
lies from 88 ft. to 125 ft. below mean water, pneumatic 
caissons were used to put down all of the pier footings 
for both bridges. With the exception of the two most 
westerly river piers of the passenger bridge, which were 
given bearing on hardpan at elevations of —102.5 and 
—94.9 respectively, all of the piers were carried down to 
rock, the deepest being 119.46 ft. below mean water level. 
Th largest caissons used were those for the lift span 
piers of the passenger bridge, these being 68 ft. long by 
29 ft. wide. 

Possibly the most interesting foundation work was 
carried out in constructing eight pier foundations for 
the west approach to the passenger bridge. The foun- 
dations in the case of six of the piers consist of eight 
reinforced concrete shafts, 48 in. in diameter, spaced 
10 ft. center to center in two lines of four each, while 
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those for the two other piers consist of 10 reinforced 
concrete shafts, 54 in. in diameter, spaced 10 ft. center 
to center in two rows of five shafts each. In all cases 
the bottoms of the shafts are belled out so that the en- 
larged bases form a continuous plane of support. The 
depth of the footings ranges from 66 ft. to 77 ft. below 
mean tide, and in all cases support is had on hardpan. 

In the method employed for sinking these footings, 
the first step consisted of boring the shaft holes to hard- 
pan, using a specially designed auger with a water jet. 
The auger, which was about one inch greater in diameter 
than the size of shaft being sunk and provided with 
either three or four cutting blades, was propelled by 
a high-power drilling machine mounted on caterpillar 
treads. The drive shaft of the auger, which was 
lengthened as depth was gained, consisted of extra- 
heavy 10-in. steel pipe in 12-ft sections, with bolted 
flange connections which were themselves screwed on 
and welded to the shaft lengths. In combination with 
the water jet, the auger produced a semi-liquid core 
back of it, which, for the time being, was left in the well 
to prevent the sides from caving. 

In its downward movement the auger first penetrated 
a deep layer of soft muck, which overlies irregular 
layers of heavy clay and sand. Hardpan was struck 
generally from 60 ft. to 70 ft. below the mean water 
level under the bridge. When the auger reached hard- 
pan it was withdrawn and a corrugated culvert pipe 
casing was sunk in the well to permit excavation for the 
concrete. 

With the casing in place, the core material was ex- 
cavated, first with a well bucket where the material was 
relatively soft, and later with a small orange-peel bucket 
when stiffer sand and clay were encountered. It had 
been hoped that further excavation in forming the bells 
at the bases of the wells would have been possible under 
atmospheric pressure, but the seepage of water into the 
wells prevented this and made the use of compressed 
air necessary. Accordingly, an air-lock was placed on 
top of each well and the belling out operations were 
accomplished by men working under about 35 Ib. pres- 
sure, using pneumatic spaders. 

Following the completion of the excavation in each 
shaft well, mat reinforcing consisting of l-in. square 
bars was placed in the bases of the belled footings, and 
reinforcing cages consisting of l-in. round rods and %- 
in. rod hoops were placed in the shafts, all of this work 
up to within about 25 ft. or 30 ft. of the surface being 
done under air pressure. In order to spread the load 
of a pier uniforinly over all of the footing shafts in a 
cluster, a monolithic concrete mat, four feet thick, was 
poured on top of the shaft cluster at the ground level, 
this in turn carrying the exposed pier shaft. 
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The Hackensack River bridges were built under the 
direction of A. C. Watson, chief engineer of the New 
York zone of the Pennsylvania, while they were de- 
signed under the direction of A. R. Wilson, engineer 
of bridges and buildings and erected under the direc- 
tion of T. W. Pinard, engineer of bridges and build- 
ings. The work in the field was under the direct super- 
vision of J. J. Vail, construction engineer, assistant to 
T. T. Kline, engineer in charge. 

The contractors on the work included the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., which fabricated and 
erected all of the steelwork in connection with the pas- 
senger bridge; the Phoenix Bridge Company, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., which fabricated and erected all of the steel- 
work in connection with the freight bridge; the Arthur 
McMullen Company, New York, which constructed the 
river piers of the passenger bridge; the Foundation 
Company, New York, which constructed the river piers 
and west approach piers of the freight bridge; Senior 
& Palmer, Inc., New York, which constructed the group 
shaft footings and the piers for the west approach to 
the passenger bridge; and J. Rich Steers, Inc., New 
York, which constructed the foundations and piers of 
the east approach structures to both bridges and did 
the grading of the east and west approach embankments 
to the passenger bridge. The concrete deck slab on 
both of the bridges was constructed and placed by 
Frederic Snare, Inc., New York. 


N. & W. Yields 
Ideas in Stores Work 


HOP orders, rivet handling and oil barrels are 
small and prosaic features of the railway business, 
but not inconsequential if they involve expense or 

offer the means of reducing it. The methods which have 
been developed by the Norfolk & Western have been 
tested by several years’ operation, and appear to possess 
a degree of utility and dependability much in demand in 
stores management. 

All shop orders are issued by a shop order clerk in 
cards measuring 5 in. wide and 8 in. long and printed in 
three colors—a buff color for ordinary work, a red color 
for emergency work, and a yellow color to designate 
orders placed for new equipment or for work requiring 
special authority. Since the purpose of the yellow card 
is to guard against mistakes in making charges for 
A. F. E. work, the letter “X” is inserted opposite the 
order number on the yellow card as a further precau- 
tion against mistakes in charges. 

Besides identifying the material in accordance with a 
standardized specification, each card, regardless of color, 
carries an order number, an entry number, a series 
number, a drawing or pattern number, the date of the 
order, the quantity ordered, and the number of the 
requisition or other authority. It also shows the person 
to whom the material is to be shipped and a catalog 
and classification number to facilitate identification at 
destination. It also shows the department for which 
copies of the order have been made and carries blank 
spaces for noting the kind of material, the weight, the 
date of completion, the date of shipment, and the re- 
ceiver. 

All cards are filled out in the stores by typing the 
office form with copying ink and reproducing the data 
on the required number of cards by ditto process, which 
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affords flexibility in the number of copies, 
avoids copying errors and assures legibility. 


saves time, 


Multiple Copies 


The number of copies depends upon the material and 
the department concerned. In the case of rough cast- 
ings, three copies are prepared for the foundry, one of 
which goes to the pattern shop, another to the foundry 
office, and the third to the foundry shipping department. 
If two or more departments are concerned, the origi- 
nating department takes a receipt from the finishing 
department and returns its card to the shop order 
clerk who marks it so that he can keep in touch with the 
progress of the work. When the finishing department 
delivers the material to the stores department, it sur- 
renders its card and the shop order clerk marks the 
order closed and forwards the card to the office of the 
superintendent of shops where the shop accounting is 
done. The general storekeeper is billed with the cost 
of production and the charges are carried in a material 
and supply account until material is shipped to user. 


Numbering and Accounting 


The numbering depends on whether the orders are 
standing or special orders. Standing orders cover 
materials which are commonly used and for which an 
average cost is satisfactory for pricing. There are 102 


Form G. $ 73 
Order 524 
Roanoke Shop Work Order Entry 4392 - 93 
Series 105 
Date 3/9/31 Quantity aentine 
Sec. 28 Item Req. BCK 326 Auth 
Pattern 
Ship tc Sk. Bast Radford, Va. 
‘ . COPIES AS INDICATED 
Specification Soot Sas uate 
60 Pcs, Pine running boards GSK Fowutry 


1-1/8 in, x 5-3/4 in. x 19 ft. 6 in. long 


Va. Bares 


20 Pcs, dressed pine , 3 in, x 10 in, x 12 ft. 
long. 





Kind Material Gross Wt. Net Wt. 


Date Completed Date Shipped Rec’d by 


A Typical Shop Work Order Form 


standing orders, one order, for example, covering the 
manufacture of any cast-steel rough castings, another 
order, cast iron rough castings, a third order, bronze 
and brass castings, etc. Standing order accounts are 
kept on a monthly basis and a six-months’ average cost 
is found for use in charging the cost of the material to 
the proper operating account. Special orders apply to 
material which is not commonly used and where the 
exact cost of production is desired. On all orders cov- 
ering material of the same class, therefore, the same 
number is used, while the order numbers of all other 
material are consecutive. For purposes of filing, each 
order also carries an individual entry number. 

To facilitate accounting, the office of the superinten- 
dent of shops receives a copy of each order placed for 
work not covered by standing orders, but the charges on 
standing orders, being prepared monthly, are taken from 
the individual time slips and require no advance copies 
of each order. 


Oil-Drum Records 


In operating the central oil-house at Roanoke, the 
Norfolk & Western has found a practical and inexpen- 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Locomotive Designed for Service 
on the Canadian Prairies 


Canadian National sample 2-8-2 type makes good performance 


record in bad-water territory —Satisfactory tests in 


fast-freight and in tonnage service 


N the Western Re- 
O gion of the Cana- 
dian National in 


the prairie provinces, op- 
erating conditions are en- 
countered which render 
locomotive maintenance 
costly, due primarily to 
the poor quality of feed- 
water available. When 
new freight power was 
being considered for this 
region, it was decided to 
build a sample locomotive 
in which features were 
embodied that would tend 
to relieve these conditions. 

Most of the difficulties 
experienced have been due 
to sludge and boiler sedi- 
ment being carried over by 
the steam flow into the 
superheater units and cyl- 
inders, and by the burning 
out of firebox sheets. 

A locomotive, to meet 
the above conditions, must 
provide some method of 
collecting and conveying 
steam to the cylinders 
different from that usu- 
ally employed, must have 
a relatively slow rate of 
combustion, high boiler 
capacity and steam dis- 
tribution of a nature such 
that full capacity can be developed without unduly forc- 
ing the machine as a whole. 

With these conditions in view, the company designed 
and built at its Point St. Charles shops, Montreal, Que., 
locomotive No. 3800, Class S-4-a, and, on completion in 
the early fall of 1930, placed it in service on the Central 
Region for observation and test between Danforth, 
Ont., and Sarnia, Ont., in fast-freight service and, later, 
between Danforth and Fort Erie, Ont., in heavy coal 
service. Under both classes of operation the locomotive 
has demonstrated its ability to perform in a satisfactory 
manner and considerable valuable experience is being 
gained for incorporation in further designs at a future 
date. Several minor alterations have been made to the 
original design as the result of the preliminary test runs. 

The No. 3800 exerts a tractive force of 56,200 Ib. It 
has 24-in. by 30-in. cylinders and operates at a boiler 
pressure of 265 lb. The driving wheels are 63 in. in 
diameter. The locomotive weighs 337,200 Ib., of which 
237,000 Ib. is carried on the drivers. 





Front View of the Canadian National 2-8-2 Type Locomotive 


In accordance with the 
requirements referred to 
in the preceding para- 
graphs, the dome and in- 
side dry pipe have been 
omitted from the boiler 
and an outside dry pipe 
of somewhat novel design 
introduced in their stead. 
On the top center line of 
the boiler at suitable in- 
tervals three 51%4-in. holes 
are cut to provide an out- 
let for the steam. Over 
these openings are riveted 
cast-steel saddles, consist- 
ing of a base and a cy- 
lindrical body portion, the 
forward two of which are 
open at both ends, while 
the rear is open on one 
end only. The other end 
is cored and faced for a 
ball joint. The collector 
pipe, a 1034-in. seamless 
steel tube, is passed 
through the cylindrical 
saddles and bottomed on 
a faced joint on the in- 
side of the solid head of 
the rear saddle. These 
saddles are of such shape 
that an annular passage is 
formed between the col- 
lector pipe and the cylin- 
drical shell, terminating at 
the bottom or base portion in a hole which registers 
with one of the 5!4-in. holes in the boiler shell. The 
open ends are faced and bored to a sliding fit for the 
pipe and made steam tight by means of electric welding 
around the outside faces of the saddles and the collec- 
tor pipe. 

Around the periphery of the collector pipe at the 
portion covered by each of the saddles are drilled five 
rows of 54-in. holes, 20 in each row, making a total of 
100 54-in. holes, to conduct the steam from the 5%-in. 
boiler outlets to the interior of the collector pipe. The 
forward end of this pipe is swedged down to receive an 
8-in. outside diameter seamless steel dry pipe which is 
securely welded at its rear end to the swedged portion 
of the collector. The dry pipe terminates at the smoke- 
box end in a steel flange which is welded to the pipe 
and faced for a ball-joint connection to the shut-off 
valve. A cast-steel L-shaped shut-off valve body, pro- 
vided with ball-joint flanges, passes through an open- 
ing in the smokebox immediately in front of the cir- 
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cumferential seam, the vertical leg of which connects 
with a horizontal flange on the superheater header, 
while the horizontal leg is fitted to the dry-pipe flange. 
The shut-off valve, a flat disk of plate bored in the 
center to form a seat for the balancing valve and 
actuated by an Acme threaded screw, the initial move- 
ment of which unseats the balancing valve, has its seat 
on a forged-steel ring pressed into a suitable recess at 
the top of the vertical leg of the shut-off valve body. 
Faced lugs on the sides of the valve body are fastened 
by suitable anchor plates secured to the smokebox shell 
to relieve the body casting and dry pipe of any end 
thrust due to steam pressure. 

Inside the boiler, immediately under the outlet open- 
ings, a shallow box of 1%4-in. plate is tightly fitted to the 
shell and held in place ee studs. The bottom face of 
this box or pan is perforated over the greater portion 
of its length with 468 54-in. holes of an extruded form, 
through which the steam must pass before having ac- 
cess to the outlet holes. 

It was anticipated that, by spreading the steam- 
outlet area over a large extent of water surface in this 
way and baffling any sludge or entrained water by 
means of the extruded form of the perforations, some 
of the difficulties experienced could be overcome. 

However, these expectations have not been entirely 
realized in service and the box or pan has since been 
altered. 

In addition to the alteration made to the pan under 
the dry pipe and changing the feed pump, the front out- 
let hole in the boiler has been blanked off and the re- 
maining two holes have been found of sufficient area to 
meet the steam requirements of the cylinders and aux- 
iliaries in a satisfactory manner. While using the three 
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A 13-in. by 15-in. manhole provides access to the in- 
terior of the boiler. This manhole is located on the top 
center line at the rear of the collector saddles and is 
closed by a cast-steel cover into which the safety valves 
are screwed. The dry pipe, collector pipe and saddles 
are lagged and jacketed and an external inverted 
U-shaped casing is fitted from the stop valve at the 
smokebox over the entire length of the boiler to the 
cab-turret casing. The sand box is made in two halves 
and the U-shaped 
casing is fitted into it at the front and back faces, and 
into the cab turret casing, forming an unbroken outline 
from the front to the rear of the boiler. 

Feedwater enters the boiler on the top center line of 
first course directly beneath the dry pipe. A _ small 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Canadian National 
Sample 2-8-2 Locomotive 


OS ES PIO Ee eT Canadian National 
I stad, a iateha Sartre tie oe ac ockcks kip nce avblaca ac a Whereiae a Canadian National 
(Pt. St. Charles 
shops) 
PUES ok oe ee abe ua be wee eee aun ele S-4-a 
NE, cae dia ar tne dibaaaa i ackitinda §- 600s 6 8 he ORE Re Freight 
Rated maximum tractive force..........cceeeceees 56,200 Ib. 
Weight on drivers + max. tractive force......... 4.21 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke...............0000- 24 in. by 30 in. 
a Se ee er ee Baker 
Weights in working order: 
ere eerie Sane 237,000 Ib. 
CED cl etseanien tos evieles cee ne eees 39,000 Ib. 
On trailing truck.............-seeeseeeeees 61,200 Ib. 


337,200 Ib. 
272,300 Ib. 
609,500 Ib. 


a ald i iad ocldl gs cc kek erotavetelainGaieles 

sit tial Bea asain: Fil ccie ee mie cen aes 

Teen Ge aed Wenders ......o oo sccececccdeses 
Wheel bases: 

Wit ek cde hee uees obese canner eeeneen 

ED OEE EOF OT TTT 

NS SS eee ee 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 

EE SS er eer eee ee eee 

rn rT eee 

EN i be eader-ded-ne oo Ks Cae cane ewes 
Boiler: 

Steam pressure 


16 ft. 9 in. 
37 ft. 8 in. 
76 ft. 33% in. 


<A REOe RR CIREay 80288 





Boiler of the Canadian National 2-8-2 Type Locomotive Designed for Service in Bad-Water Territory 


openings, the locomotive showed a tendency to carry 
water and sediment into the dry pipe, especially during 
periods of surge such as follows a heavy brake applica- 
tion. Since the front opening was blanked, no further 
difficulty has been experienced and dry steam with a 
high degr ee of superheat is consistently maintained. 

A 2¥-in. iron pipe with flanged connections runs from 
the beck end of the rear collector saddle to the cab turret 
on the right side. This pipe supplies saturated steam to 
a number of auxiliaries. The superheated-steam turret 
connects to a 2%4-in. pipe which is carried along the top 
of the running board on the left side to a cast-steel 
auxiliary steam-pipe elbow passing through the smoke- 
box near the top and connected directly to the super- 
heater header. 





SR. IIE > uiatccis a aineteadereae a0 knee nels awaken gmp 
ee a rr 807% in. 

Firebox, length and width............ceee0- 120% in. by 84% in. 
Tubes, number and diameter.........ccccecs 42—2% in. 

Flues, number and diameter...............+. 167—3% in. 

Length. Over tuBe SiCtS. 2. cccwccccescewsesn 17 ft. 4 in. 

I aaa or tra ucnve- ol crv e, &: eRe eractinr are Basra 70.28 sq. ft. 


Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and combustion chamber............ 339 sq. ft. 


ESS ER Se re eens ere en 3,065 sq. ft. 

Sy SII 6.55: 0'o) duns: ors s-o8¥ a cate Cove’ 3,404 sq. ft. 
TT i), 1,591 sq. ft. 
Combined evap. and superheat............... 4,995 sq. ft. 

Tender: 
ENE | SEN oie Riis Hct sewcDuswonsnes 11,000 Imp. gal. (13,- 
200 U. S. gal.) 

PO Te Ee ee eer 20 tons. 





steel casting, with inlets at an angle of approximately 
30 deg. on each side and tapped to receive 2-in. iron 


pipe, 


is riveted to the boiler. Short lengths of double- 
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in. 
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extra-heavy pipe, screwed and welded, join these inlets 
with cast-steel flanged elbows which extend beyond the 
U-shaped casing and serve to attach the right- and left- 
hand boiler-check valves. 

Silicon steel is used throughout in the construction of 
the boiler shell, with the exception of the welt strap of 
the third course, from which the manhole is flanged 
and where ordinary open-hearth boiler steel is used. 


Boiler Accessories 


A Type E superheater with multiple throttle header is 
applied. The firebox, of liberal grate area, is fitted with 
two Nicholson Thermic syphons and two 3-in. outside 





Canadian National 2-8-2 Type Locomotive Built 


diameter arch tubes and a 23'%-in. combustion chamber. 
The somewhat limited tube length imposed restrictions 
at this point. The net firebox volume, after deducting 
the arch, syphons and arch tubes, is 361.25 cu. ft. 
Canadian National standard round-hole grate bars are 
used, which provide a free air opening of 11.8 per 
cent. An ashpan of moderate slope and ample capacity, 
fitted with Canadian National standard cast-steel hop- 
pers and swinging doors, a type BK stoker, Franklin 
single-cylinder grate shaker and Franklin fire door, 
an Elesco feedwater heater and Superior automatic 
soot blowers complete the boiler and auxiliaries. 

Originally an Elesco centrifugal pump was fitted, but 
since going into service this pump has been replaced 
by a type CF-1 Elesco pump, which is supported on 
the same bracket cast on the left side of the cradle, be- 
low the ashpan, which was for the centrifugal pump. 
An H.N.L. injector is located on the right side. 

The cut-off is limited to 64.8 per cent on the main 
ports, while on the auxiliary ports it is 83 per cent. An 
additional five per cent compensating cut-off is pro- 
vided on the head end of each cylinder by a slight 
enlargement of three ports, still further improving the 
starting torque, and, with a factor of adhesion of 4.21, 
the locomotive showing little tendency to slip. The 
14-in. piston valves are actuated by a Baker long-travel, 
long-lap type of valve gear. 


‘Frames and Running Gear 


The main frames are nickel cast steel and the cylin- 
ders and steam pipes are nickel cast iron. The main 
and side rods are nickel steel. The main crank pins and 
axles are of Steel, Peech & Tozer quenched steel. The 
single guide bar is of nitrided alloy steel and forced 
lubrication is supplied to this detail, as well as to the 
valves and cylinders, by a Nathan D.V.S. lubricator on 
the right side. 

The engine truck has outside bearings and provides 
40 per cent constant resistance, while the trailing truck 
is the Delta outside bearing with 20 per cent constant 
resistance, both of General Steel Castings Corporation 
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manufacture. The engine and trailing truck and the 
main driving journals are fitted with Canadian National 
standard revolving-bushing boxes. 


Tenders of Unique Construction 


The tender of this locomotive is of interest, being an 
improved design of the Canadian National standard 
frameless Vanderbilt tank, first introduced on a num- 
ber of 4-8-4 locomotives built in 1929. The later de- 
sign used on the No. 3800 was also applied behind 4-8-2 
engines built during 1930. 

The Canadian National now has in service, or in the 
course of construction, more than 50 tenders of this 





for Freight Service on the Western Region 


same general arrangement. No underframe is em- 
ployed. The bottom tank plate of 1-in. thickness forms 
the backbone to which the draw and center castings are 
riveted and welded. The internal bracing is of such a 
nature as to add substantially to the rigidity of the 
bottom structure. Tenders of this general design in 
service over a period of practically 2%4 years have 
rendered satisfactory service. They have proved their 
ability to withstand the shock of collision and, although 
the body plates were ruptured, the under structure was 
found to be intact. 

In the latter design, as used on the No. 3800, con- 
siderable lightening in weight, mainly in the castings, 
was effected and the compartment for housing the 
stoker engine was relocated. This compartment is now 
placed directly in the rear of the conveyor. The engine 
is carried on a cast-steel base plate and is connected to 
the conveyor gear shaft without using the customary 
shaft and universal joints. Only one joint is required 
for alinement purposes, making a more compact con- 
nection. Access is had to the compartment by means 
of a casing which passes out through the side of the 
tank and is fitted with a hinged door. The design of 
the vestibule diaphragm spring equipment has been 
modified and the diaphragm is now of all-welded plate 
construction. The rear bumper beam of cast steel has 
been eliminated and a structural steel platform of a de- 
sign suitable for jacking has been substituted. The 
locomotive cab is also of welded construction. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


A new style of coal gate has been fitted to the bunker 
of the No. 3800 and is giving satisfactory service. The 
customary construction using four or more leaves has 
been replaced by a single flat-hinged door. This door 
provides access to the coal space, and a small door of 
semi-cylindrical shape revolving on trunnions furnishes 
the necessary opening for hand-firing or adjusting stoker 
slides. Peep holes covered by small pivoted slides are 
provided so that a bar may be inserted to break down 
any arching of the coal before it is off the entrance gate. 
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The front tank plate is not cut away to the same extent 
as before and can be substantially braced. Six-wheel 
General Steel Castings Corporation trucks with clasp 
brakes are applied. 

One 8%4-in. Westinghouse cross-compound air com- 
pressor is applied at the front end on the left side of 
the locomotive and is supported on a cast-steel bracket, 
carried from the frame and engine truck center-pin 
guide. A plate shield is fitted in front, as shown in 
one of the illustrations. The pump throttle is located 
on the auxiliary steam-pipe elbow at the left side of 
the smokebox. It uses superheated steam and is opened 
and closed by enginehouse forces. The whistle is at- 
tached at the same point and is operated by a cable 
through the left handrail. 

The tender brake equipment is somewhat modified, an 
18-in. brake cylinder with Type L triple and double 
chock valve being employed. The by-pass feature is 
inoperative and the triple functions in lieu of a brake- 
pipe vent valve. This arrangement is standard on most 
of the Canadian National heavy power. 

Precision power reverse gear, Franklin safety bar 
and side-spring radial buffer of a special design to suit 
Canadian National clearance requirements are applied. 
An Elesco trap is fitted in the tender tank, the con- 
densate and stoker exhaust being piped into it. Prac- 
tically all iron piping on the engine and tender is welded, 
thus eliminating as many sources of leakage as possible. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
July 18 amounted to 757,555 cars, a decrease of 6,- 
026 cars as compared with the week before, of 
170,716 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year, and of 322,413 cars as compared with the 
same week of 1929. Loadings of grain and grain 
products, forest products, ore and live stock all showed 
increases as compared with last week, but decreases as 
compared with corresponding weeks in 1930 and 1929. 
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All districts reported reductions in the total loading of 
all commodities, as compared with the same weeks in the 
two preceding years. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, is as follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, July 18, 1931 
1931 











Districts 1930 1929 
MEN ou. davcrecreteehatindauae manoeoe 169,494 205,642 242,197 
NE 3s usig clans Hao xaeaa wee 142,860 188,812 221,576 
ES oe ee 47,002 53,853 60,446 
ee ee oe 103,413 117,848 138,109 
ee ee 107,104 144,512 173,462 
CE NEN, oo cs cckc ct beepewads 123,346 142,934 162.338 
IIE Fn ites eraccrah anh toie eoxioraiaten tox 64,336 74,670 81,840 
Total Western Districts............ 294,786 362,116 417,640 
pe es ere 757,955 928,271 1,079,968 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 60,127 64,155 64,733 
I I ona. Gig ais a Fara biacaieneteleubyrs 19,710 22,351 22,861 

IN era. tas a rach Seer AN Ge pad ara GOR Ware 109,144 136,805 151,219 
| Rts SOS aR ie Wee pre cle Oe 4,548 8,530 11,883 
SNS UIE in cae cc ase be waicace’s 27,891 42,165 66,743 

NN aes her u G Grebo mcsaceimrbcee ewan 36,900 62,009 79,348 
- | EE #0 ot ERR) ena ree ene ee 213,294 233,173 257,570 
IIE. Sig Se dears we dlaraein Niarmmes 285,941 359,083 425,611 
NMR sia ears. Moca aoe cogeas Cle aatth: Sharan 757,555 928,271 1,079,968 
Rr en ty a, 763,581 915,985 1,066,414 
NE Ms on acai wre war arsin eran aoisesiaaiet 667,879 792,053 911,143 
ao a cen Snes age mec elo nt ie 759,290 936,690 1,096,569 
CS Re Greene Ser pent eee 739,116 920,645 1,069,874 

Cumulative total, 29 weeks...... 21,168,999 25,836,885 28,674,478 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended July 18 totaled 47,966 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 201 cars but a decrease of 
13,099 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
(Sk ee eee 47,966 22,311 
Ae | rere 47,765 20,828 
=. eee 43,545 24,179 
as watasied ois 61,065 29,813 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
July 18, ___ ER SESS ee eens ctne Seleeee 787,281 
2 a  Seeeeaenepeepeoneges 1,707,897 1,005,685 
i Cy SEE Sect céisccwomnane ser 1,914,523 1,219,068 


THE Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has recently moved the New 
York City offices of its freight and passenger departments from 
475 Fifth avenue to 500 Fifth avenue. 
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Problems of the Superintendent 


Fuel performance and dispatchers’ qualifications considered 


at recent convention 


Part IV 


the American Association of Railroad Superin- 

tendents at St. Louis, Mo., on June 9-12, were 
one outlining the qualifications of a chief dispatcher and 
another setting forth those phases of fuel conservation 
which come within the influence of the division super- 
intendent. These reports, which are abstracted below, 
supplement the general report of the convention which 
appeared in the issue of June 20, abstracts of four 
reports and papers which appeared in the issue of July 
4, pages 17-20, and abstracts of two additional reports 
which appeared in the issue of July 18, pages 91-4. 
Abstracts of other reports and papers will appear in a 
succeeding issue. 


\ MONG the reports presented at the convention of 


The Qualifications 
of a Chief Dispatcher 


The report of a special committee of chief dispatch- 
ers, of which E. M. Price, night chief dispatcher, N. P. 
Seattle, Wash., was chairman, discussed the chief dis- 
patcher’s functions in expediting train movement. The 
report said in part: 

A general manager said, when asked for his idea 
concerning the function of a chief dispatcher in expedit- 
ing train movement: “You have in your charge the 
spending of more of the railroads’ money than anyone 
else on the road, and your individual chances of success 
depend upon the judgment used in spending that 
money.” 

Careful dispatching in ordering and spacing trains 
and planning to eliminate train stops and delays will in- 
crease gross ton miles per train-hour just as surely as 
larger power will. Money in large amounts will be 
saved for the railroad if the chief dispatcher will in 
every case possible carefully consider the yards, round- 
houses, adjoining divisions, and last but not least, the 
track and bridge men in his ordering of trains. 

Many stops can be avoided by the careful handling of 
short set-outs and pick-ups. A reasonable amount of 
back haul to move cars to a point where they can be 
handled back to destination by locals or by trains mov- 
ing in the direction of light tonnage is preferable to 
the stopping of through tonnage trains. Too much can- 
not be said of the necessity for the closest co-operation 
between the chief dispatchers, yardmasters, roundhouse 
foremen, roadmasters, supervisors and _ neighboring 
chief dispatchers. 

The system of handling trains by written train orders 
is an example of costly obsolescence. Imagine in the 
present day the superannuated system which requires a 
heavy freight train, a fast passenger train, or any train 
for that matter, to stop to sign an order, only to pro- 
ceed to following stations to act upon the order. The 
signal companies, with their inventiveness, have made 


- the train order obsolete and it is to be hoped that their 


same inventiveness will further reduce the cost of a 
system of handling trains by signal indication and of 
handling switches by remote control. 

Standing instructions and standard practices are sub- 
jects concerning which one should have a thorough 
knowledge, but many of them are ancient. In the pres- 
ent day of rapidly changing conditions, most of them 
are obsolete after a season, or possibly after a few days. 

The chief dispatcher must keep abreast of new de- 
velopments in all branches of the railroad business. He 
will find time to read the standard railroad periodicals 
and make an occasional study of different departments 
of the business. He will analyze the reports of reve- 
nues and expenses and the operating statistics of his 
own road, and also those of his competitors and of 
outstandingly successful roads. One old-time chief dis- 
patcher summed up the matter of statistics in the 
phrase: “Keep your tonnage up and your overtime 
down.” 

The chief dispatcher of today will compile simple, up 
to the minute reports or charts to keep himself fully 
posted as to what he is accomplishing, to interest his 
force, and to show his officers what a good job of trans- 
portation he is conducting. A report is worthless 
where some action cannot be taken upon it by someone. 


Fuel Performance 


A committee of which H. C. Rochester, office assist- 
ant to the vice-president, C. N. R., Montreal, Que., was 
chairman, considered fuel performance, fuel saving, 
the economic use of fuel on road and switching locomo- 
tives, and the economies of hand fired power plants, 
from the standpoint of the operating officer. The com- 
mittee’s report, which comprised a most thorough pres- 
entation of the subject, emphasized that in all factors 
affecting fuel consumption, the engineman and fireman 
exert the greatest influence. Their work can spoil 
or render ineffective the most efficient design of locomo- 
tive or the best grade of coal. One feature that requires 
special consideration now is the fact that many engine- 
men who have not handled a scoop for years have been 
set back to firemen and these men must now be trained 
in the methods of firing that produce the best results 
with the modern locomotive. 


52 Ways for Saving 


The committee suggested 52 ways in which addi- 
tional savings in fuel may be effected. They are: 

1. The proper assignment of locomotives to the various types 
of trains and varied physical features of the territory. _ 

2. Extension of locomotive runs. The dumping and lighting 
of a modern locomotive requires the consumption of approxi- 
mately one ton of coal. 

3. The importance of fuel consumed by yard locomotives 1s 
apparent from the fact that at times upwards of 20 per cent of 
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locomotive fuel is chargeable to yard operation; therefore, ef- 
forts should be directed to see that the movements of all cars 
are continuous in their proper direction, and that they receive 
the minimum number of handlings between arrival and de- 
parture in yards. 

4. Installation of facilities for hump switching when justified 
by traffic conditions. 

Avoidance of road and terminal delays. It is estimated 
that a modern freight locomotive will burn from 6 to 9 Ib, of 
coal per minute while standing. 

6. Avoidance of stops of through trains that careful investi- 
gation indicates can be eliminated. It is estimated that the 
starting and stopping of a tonnage train consumes from 300 to 
1,800 Ib. of coal, depending on the load and grade conditions. 

7. Elimination of water stops at the foot of grades. 

8. Installation of spring switches at the ends of double track 
to avoid stopping trains to open and close switches. 

9. Installation of improved signals, interlocking plants and 
remote controlled switches at important passing tracks. 

10. Elimination of the operation of signals to stop heavy 
trains in awkward places. 

11. Avoidance by dispatchers and operators of stopping trains 
for orders by the use of “19” orders instead of “31” orders, 
where permissible. 

12. Giving adjoining divisions reliable advice of arrival times 
of through trains in order to minimize the time of locomotives 
standing in yards waiting for connections. 

13. Ample tender capacity to reduce the number of stops for 
water and fuel. 

14. Training of trackmen to avoid stopping trains, in so far 
as possible. 

15. Removal of slow orders as quickly as conditions permit. 

16. Speeding station work of passenger trains to avoid de- 
lays, with the consequent necessity for running faster than 
scheduled to make up time, with the resultant excessive use of 
fuel. 

17. Establishment of and adherence to the most efficient ton- 
nage ratings for the various classes of locomotives for the var- 
ied classes of traffic to be handled over each portion of our 
respective railroads. Fuel consumption considered in terms of 
gross ton miles per pound of coal indicates a very close rela- 
tionship between fuel economy and economical train loading. 

18. Heavier loading of cars. On a level grade, at a speed of 
20 miles an hour, 460 lb. of tractive effort is required to han- 
dle 50 tons in two cars of 21 tons weight. Only 270 lb. of 
tractive effort is required to haul 50 tons in one car of the 
same weight. The hauling of the same car and contents at 40 
miles an hour increases the traction by 53 per cent. 

19. Avoidance of back-hauling and cross-hauling of cars. 

20. Reduction of the consist of passenger trains as promptly 
as traffic conditions permit. 

21. Permitting freight trains to increase speed for momen- 
tum even up to about 45 miles per hour approaching grades 
where track and other conditions permit. 

22. Keeping way freights and pick up trains out of the way 
of tonnage trains. 

23. Maintenance of track in proper alignment and surface, 
free from low joints. 

24. Study the characteristics of the coals that are available 
for purchase, which by force of circumstances have to be used, 
with the aim of securing as good coal as is possible, consider- 
ing the advisability of low moisture and ash content, grading 
for sizes, etc. 

25. Fuel should be of uniform grade on each subdivision in 
order that enginemen may learn by experience the best method 
of applying it to produce the most satisfactory results. 

26. Careful inspection and testing of coal and oil purchased, 
to insure good quality. 

27. Avoidance of mixing non-combustible matter with coal. 
This may cause more than a mere waste of fuel. 

28. Providing cars for coal loading that are suitably cleaned 
and free from foreign substances as well as deteriorated or 
slack coal. 

29. Proper trimming of cars loaded at mines or coal dumps to 
avoid loss of coal in transit. 

30. Proper reporting of coal found to be unsatisfactory. 

31. Proper unloading of fuel at coal chutes and other places 
of storage with consideration of the purposes for which it is 
to be used, and the careful selection of ground on which to un- 
load coal that is to be stored. 

32. Proper loading of coal from storage to avoid picking up 

earth, gravel, stones, metal, etc. 

33. Avoidance of overloading of tenders, permitting coal to 

fall to the ground to be wasted. 

34. Location of coal, oil and water stations at convenient 
points to reduce loss of time in running to and from such lo- 
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cations. The construction of main line fueling plants facilitates 
the operation of locomotives on long runs. 

35. Survey all coaling facilities to decide whether there is 
justification for their continuance or for the substitution of 
inore modern apparatus, better located to suit present day op- 
erating conditions. 

36. Frequent and intelligent check of coaling plants may in- 
dicate conditions that result in coal being broken up unneces- 
sarily in the process of delivery to tenders or there may be 
conditions that cause separation of large and small coal, re- 
sulting in some tenders getting the large coal and others get- 
ting all the slack. 

37. Survey stoves used in stations and cabooses to see if 
they are as efficient as can consistently be obtained. On one 
railroad the adoption of a scientifically designed caboose stove 
in lieu of the type formerly employed resulted in saving ap- 
proximately 50 lb. of coal per trip during winter weather. 

38. Exertion on the part of locomotive foremen and others 
to prevent locomotive failures. 

39. Taking of steps by car department officers to keep equip- 
ment in good condition, to reduce hot boxes and delays due to 
other equipment failures. 

40. Careful attention to all air brake apparatus to see that 
leaks are reduced to the lowest possible minimum, and that all 
brake connections on engines, cars and cabooses are tight. 

41. Avoidance of excessive shocks in switching that result in 
loosened brake pipe and cylinder connections. 

42. Allowance of ample time to inspect air brakes properly 
and place them in good working order before leaving terminals. 

43. Equipment of yard air brake charging systems with pipe 
leading to outbound tracks to charge all outgoing trains with 
air before locomotive is attached. 

44. Stretch slack of freight trains for more satisfactory in- 
spection by car inspectors. 

45. Avoidance of firing up locomotives too long in advance 
of the time required for use. 

46. Proper treatment of water where treatment is of benefit 
to the steaming qualities of locomotives. 

47. Storing of all passenger, freight and switching locomo- 
tives that can be spared, to avoid their consumption of fuel and 
to permit shop forces to concentrate on the remaining engines 
kept in service. 

48. Direct steaming of locomotives in engine houses. 

49. Provision for passing tracks of sufficient length, conveni- 
ently spaced. 

50. Double track naturally facilitates the movement of trains 
with consequent possibilities of low fuel consumption, but the 
construction of additional tracks involves heavy capital expendi- 
tures. 

51. Centralized traffic control greatly facilitates the movement 
of trains over single track lines with a minimum of stops, and 
is often justified on heavy traffic sections of single track lines. 

52. The substitution of rail motor car service for steam serv- 
ice where practicable. Many railroads find economy in operat- 
ing rail motor cars propelled by gasoline electric power plants, 
Diesel electric plants, electricity from storage batteries, direct 
drive gasoline engines, etc., on runs where the traffic handled 
is sufficiently light to be accommodated in such self-propelled 
cars, with or without trailers. 


Weighing and Recording Coal Used 


The committee recommended careful consideration 
of the weighing of the coal supplied to each locomotive 
at each coaling station to permit the compilation of ac- 
curate reports of fuel consumption. All other supplies 
used on a railroad are very carefully measured in dis- 
tribution, and supplied only on detailed requisitions. 

Under existing conditions one locomotive is charged 
with coal that is used by another, and locomotives are 
often charged with coal that is supplied to stations and 
cabooses, coal that is dropped off cars, etc. The weigh- 
ing of the coal supplied to each engine at each coal 
chute would permit the preparation of definite reports 
of the consumption by each locomotive and by each fire- 
man, in many instances, with substantial benefit for 
comparative purposes, indicating the wasteful fireman 
who should be given additional instruction and supervi- 
sion in firing methods, and the locomotives that can with 
benefit receive adjustments in their drafting and valve 
setting. Under existing conditions when a superintend- 
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ent finds his transportation accounts charged with in- 
creased expenses for fuel, in the absence of proper de- 
tailed information, he is often unable definitely to place 
the responsibility where it belongs. 

it is understood that this recommendation may in- 
volve certain additional capital expenditures for the in- 
stallation of scales or other devices, and further ex- 
penses for the preparation of reports, but there are 
sO Many apparent advantages from a fuel economy 
standpoint, and the fuel cost in the operation of most 
railroads is so great, that it is considered worthy of 
serious study by the officers of each railroad. Such 
a system should permit the establishment of better 
means for distribution of the costs of fuel. For in- 
stance, it is considered that much of the fuel used in 
work train engine service is now charged against trans- 
portation. 

The preparation of detailed reports would permit 
much closer supervision over the operation of each en- 
gine and engine crew, would provide a more ready 
guide to wasteful operating practices and would permit 
the conduct of contests between the engine crews on 
a division and between the officers and employees on 
various divisions, which should substantially assist in 
reducing the fuel bill. A daily record would be of sub- 
stantial benefit in permitting each road foreman of en- 
gines to locate quickly any single case of excessive use 
of fuel. In other words, transportation officers are 
now handicapped by being forced to deal only in gen- 
eralities, and should have specific data in connection 
with this most important feature of railroad operat- 
ing cost. 


Hand-Fired Power Plants 


In dealing with this phase of the subject perhaps the 
paramount question one might ask is ‘““Why are they 
hand-fired?” In this modern age of mechanical efficiency 
when a reliable device is available automatically to fire 
and control the pressure and temperature of all coal- 
burning units from a home heating boiler to the larg- 
est industrial plant, it is difficult to justify hand-firing 
except for very small furnaces. 

Instruction of firemen in proper methods of firing 
should conserve the use of coal, but the committee’s 
recommendation in this regard is that careful consider- 
ation should be given to all hand-fired power plants 
with a view to determining whether they could be op- 
erated more economically by the installation of stokers 
or by forced draft systems thermostatically controlled. 
Both of these systems generally permit the use of 
cheaper grades of coal. 

The committee also strongly recommends the con- 
sideration of abolishing the use of power plants during 
summer weather or during the entire year by install- 
ing electric motors or Diesel engines to drive machinery 
or mechanical apparatus. When steam is not required 
for heating purposes, boilers may be discontinued if 
electric or other drive is provided; and where steam is 
required for heating, it may be possible to reduce pres- 
sure to a point where it is not necessary to have ex- 
pensive certificated stationary engineers to operate 
boilers. 

One railroad has recently substituted two 1,000-hp. 
boilers burning pulverized coal for 15 hand-fired boil- 
ers, and effected thereby a saving of approximately 
$100,000 per year. Another railroad reports that where 
electric drives for machinery have been adopted there 
have been savings of from 56 to 92 per cent per year 
of the cost of the new. installations. 
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In connection with power plants that provide steam 
for heating several buildings, outlying coach tracks and 
other facilities, it is recommended that careful attention 
be given to the proper maintenance of effective insula- 
tion of pipelines to avoid the loss of heat and conse- 
quent extra use of coal. 


Progress Made in Saving Fuel 
Fuel savings already effected on the Class I railroads 
of the United States during the last few years are in- 
dicated by the following figures: 


Freight Service Passenger Service Yard Service 
Pounds Per Pounds Per Pounds Per 
Year 1000 G.t.m. Car Mile Loco. Mile 
Tir cbie hos male araisien wr 162 Fr 138 
ne ee 163 17.9 137 
(| ACRE, SBA ne Ate in er 161 18.0 141 
WN eraiatclagetersacacasecttalccass ss 149 17.0 139 
ae ere Eran 140 16.1 137 
I Serra sey aa nti ot aoe 137 15.8 137 
ME bese oue hetag Mig ek corela ies 131 15.4 134 
BN fo Saelern aera state vate as 127 15.0 132 
DE ccsreeec stores eee 125 14.8 130 
Discussion 


This report aroused active discussion. Charles Bur- 
lingame (T. R. R. of St. Louis) criticized much of 
the coal received as falling short of specifications and 
urged closer inspection by the railroads prior to accept- 
ance. He also cited recent trouble with smoke vio- 
lation caused by the setting back of enginemen to fire- 
men, necessitating the special instruction of these men 
in modern methods of firing. 

F. O. Coleman (M. & St. L.) also reported trouble 
with the coal received until a’ special inspector was put 
on to check all fuel as loaded at the mines and with 
authority to reject any found unsatisfactory. Since this 
inspection was inaugurated a vast improvement has been 
effected. 

Mr. Coleman also described the beneficial results 
that have followed the appointment at each ter- 
minal of committees composed of representatives of 
each department having anything to do with fuel, whose 
function it is to correct at once any bad practice which 
they note, without waiting for action at the monthly 
fuel-conservation meetings. By this means, fuel-saving 
activities are made continuous. 

D. L. Forsythe (St. L.-S. F.). advocated the accept- 
ance of coal with 25 to 30 per cent of slack for stoker- 
fired locomotives. He also emphasized the importance 
of the systematic blowing off of boilers as a fuel con- 
servation measure, stating that on his road regular 
blow off points are scheduled for both freight and pas- 
senger locomotives. He described the practice of cov- 
cring grates with paper before firing a locomotive to 
prevent the fine material from falling through the grate, 
having found as much as 600 lb. of coal being lost 
through this cause in starting a single fire. 

C. J. Brown (M. P.) reported that when a train is 
delayed on his road on account of poor coal, this re- 
port is investigated immediately, even back to the mine 
if necessary, to determine the cause. Such investiga- 
tions show that most complaints of this character are 
unfounded. He stated that most fuel waste today is 
caused by poor transportation methods, including im- 
proper train loading, poor dispatching, badly located 
sidings, etc. 

A. F. Judd (I. G. N.) reported on the use of lig- 
nite as fuel, stating that it has been employed so sat- 
isfactorily that lignite-burning and oil-burning locomo- 
tives are used interchangeably in both freight and pas- 
senger service. | 
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| C. C. to Speed 
Up Rate Hearings 


Wasurincton, D. C. 


} iy Interstate Commerce Commission has replied 
to charges that its procedure is too slow and that 
it was failing to show a proper appreciation of 
the railroad financial emergency, by announcing a re- 
vised plan for hearings in the general rate advance 
case which will save at least four weeks as compared 
with the date originally set. Instead of on August 31 
it will begin hearings for the presentation of evidence 
in opposition to the railroad application at Washington 
on August 10 and instead of holding hearings in other 
cities after the Washington hearing it will have hear- 
ings in eight other cities, some of them concurrently, 
the first beginning at Portland, Me., on August 4, and 
the last beginning at Chicago on August 31, to be fol- 
lowed by oral argument at Washington about 10 days 
after the close of the hearings. This would make it 
possible for a decision to be reached by about October 
1, instead of not until near the end of the year. 

This plan for speeding up and condensing the hear- 
ings in Opposition was announced on July 23 in re- 
sponse to urgent requests made at the hearing which 
closed on July 21 by counsel for financial institutions 
largely interested in railroad bonds and by H. W. 
Sikle, of counsel for the railroads. The _ insur- 
ance and savings banks committee asked that the 
commission resume hearings at once with a view 
to a decision by September 1, saying that an in- 
crease by that time might be able to keep several im- 
portant roads from having their securities stricken from 
the list of legal investments for trustees and savings 
banks. Mr. Bikle, more conservative, had only asked 
that the commission reduce the time allowed before 
the next hearing to ten days or two weeks with a view 
to concluding by August 30. After two and a half 
hours of argument on this question the commission, in- 
cluding several commissioners who had not participated 
in the hearings, went into conference on the question 
and Commissioners Meyer, Lewis and Lee and the three 
examiners especially assigned to the case worked out 
the prograin on the following day, which was an- 
nounced July 23. The program as finally announced is 
in substantial compliance with Mr. Bikle’s request. 


Opposition to New Program 


In making its announcement the commission said that 
“the applicants and those supporting the applications 
concluded the submission of their evidence in chief 
much sooner than had been anticipated. This makes it 
possible to begin the further hearings which are con- 
sidered necessary at correspondingly earlier dates.” The 
railroads had completed the introduction of their case 
in three days, while three days more were taken up 
with testimony of other witnesses in support of the 
application and cross-examination. Representatives of 
the shippers present, stating that they had been relying 
on the announcement that the next hearing would not 
begin until August 31, vigorously opposed any sugges- 
tion of advancing that date. 

Significance was attached in some quarters to the 
understanding that the plan for moving the hearing 
forward was voted on by the full commission, especially 
as considerable hostility to the railroad application had 
been indicated by the questions asked by the- com- 
missioners who sat during the hearing. 
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It is believed that among the seven commissioners 
who were not present during the rate hearing are sev- 
eral who may be much less positive than Commissioner 
Eastman that the railroads are doing the wrong thing, 
as well as some inclined to attribute more meaning to 
Section 15a than Commissioner Meyer, who indicated 
by his questions and statements that that section con- 
templates a net railway income only as near to a fair 
return as may happen to result from rates prescribed 
by the commission as reasonable under the older parts 
of the interstate commerce act. 


Schedule of Hearings 


Hearings outside of Washington will be held at Port- 
land, Me., on August 4, Portland, Ore., on August 12, 
San Francisco, August 17, Atlanta, August 17, Dallas 
on August 21, Salt Lake City on August 24, Kansas 
City.on August 26 and Chicago on August 31. It is ex- 
pected, the commission’s notice said, that the eastern 
interests, except New England, will present their evi- 
dence at the Washington hearing scheduled to begin 
August 10. Printed briefs must be filed within ten 
days after the close of the hearings. 

Stating that “the requests for time which have already 
been received exceed practical limits,” the commission 
repeated what it had said in its notice of June 30 that 
evidence should “be presented as concisely as possible, 
using exhibits to curtail oral testimony,” and that its 
committee of examiners is canvassing the requests for 
time and will endeavor to aid in arranging for the 
orderly presentation of testimony and the avoidance of 
cumulative evidence. 

Evidence will not be received, the commission’s notice 
stated, regarding treatment of individual railroads or 
minor groups of railroads and the level of railroad 
wages. Except for cross-examination relating to Ex- 
hibit No. 15, containing valuation studies made by the 
Bureau of Valuation, it was stated that “it should not 
be necessary to receive additional evidence on the sub- 
ject of valuation.” “Evidence relating to the method or 
methods of increasing rates, if an imcrease should be 
granted, should be confined as far as possible to typical 
illustrations. The same applies to evidence tending to 
show the effect of higher rates upon shipper and car- 
rier,’ the notice said, and the commission invited the 
continued co-operation of all state commissions to these 
ends. 

Commissioners Eastman and Porter have been added 
to Division 7, which was created to handle the hear- 
ings in this case. 


Relation of Rate Case to Ex Parte 104 


A declaration that the investigation announced by 
the commission on July 13 as Ex Parte 104 into “cer- 
tain practices” of the railroads “affecting operating rev- 
enues and expenses” is entirely independent of the rate 
case, Ex Parte 103, was made by Secretary George B. 
McGinty of the commission in a letter addressed to T. 
M. Henderson of the Southern Traffic League, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Henderson had telegraphed to the com- 
mission asking if the investigation which was an- 
nounced two days before the rate hearings were be- 
gun, would be concluded prior to the decision in the 
rate advance case so that the facts developed could be 
considered in reaching conclusions in the;rate case. To 
this Secretary McGinty replied: “Ex Parte 104 will 
doubtless be a continuing investigation. The commis- 
sion will from time to time take up various matters fo! 
investigation as facilities and staff permit. It is en 
tirely independent of Ex Parte 103.” 
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Interests of Carriers and Shippers 
Are Inseparable 


Motor coaches and trucks, when economical, should be 


a permanent factor in transportation 


By Silas H. Strawn 
Chairman of the Board, Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago 


the railroads are the backbone of the transportation 
system of the nation. There is much discussion of 
the constantly increasing competition of inland water- 
ways, airplanes, motor coaches and trucks, but no one 
can doubt that for many years to come the vast bulk of 
traffic must move by rail. The shippers appreciate the 
paramount importance of good railroad service and they 
know that such service cannot be rendered unless the 
railroads earn enough to attract private capital and effi- 
cient personnel. 
_ On the other hand, intelligent railroad managers real- 
ize that they have nothing to sell but service; that they 
must do their work well and courteously, if they expect 
to retain the good will and patronage of their customers. 
The attitude of the railroads is reflected in the great im- 
provements in service which have been made since the 
government returned the railroad properties to their 
owners in a badly demoralized condition. 
Today only the demagogues who bait the railroads 
for their own aggrandizement remain without an under- 
standing of the fundamental principles of transportation. 


Ee: thoughtful shippers of today realize full well that 


Railroad Legislation 


Not only has the number of bodies to whom the rail- 
roads must answer greatly increased, but the scope of 
their power has also been continuously broadened. The 
keeping of accounts and accessory activities, the fixing 
of rates, including minimum rates, the issuance of se- 
curities, the abandonment and extension of lines, the use 
of safety appliances and train control devices and a va- 
riety of other functions are controlled by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. What the federal boards do 
not supervise, the state commissions do. Practically all 
of this legislation has been restrictive rather than pro- 
tective. It has limited the right of the railroad executives 
to conduct their business as would other business men. 

The Transportation act was hailed as a very con- 
structive piece of railroad legislation. Section 15a of that 
act, under which the railroads, in the aggregate, were to 
be given rates that would earn a fair return and the 
revolving fund established by recapture of excess earn- 
ings from which poor railroads were to be loaned money, 
were provisions supposed to be of great benefit to the 
railroads. Neither has been of any substantial value. The 
purpose of Section 15a has not been realized. Even in 
years of general prosperity, the railroads have failed to 
earn the fair return fixed by law. Nor has the revolv- 
ing fund helped the weak roads. 

When the public is made to realize that more econom- 
ical and efficient transportation can pe obtained by less 
governmiental interference, the attitude of our lawmakers 
will change. Until the public has been so educated, and 
until politicians learn that baiting the railroads is not 
effective political propaganda we need expect no substan- 
tial change in the attitude of the congress and the state 
legislatures. 

Not only can the shippers and the railroads render 
mutual service by preventing the further enactment of 
restrictive legislation, but they can also do much good 
by bringing about the repeal or modification of some of 
the existing laws. 


Rate Making 


Formerly, orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion fixing rates or the relationship of rates, remained in 
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effect for a period of only two years. At the end of 
that time the railroad executives were free to make such 
changes as their judgment might dictate. These changes 
were’subject to check through the suspension powers of 
the commission. The tendency of that body was to fol- 
low the principle of stare decisis, but, to a considerable 
extent, the powers of initiative were restored to those 
responsible for the management of railroads. 

In 1920 the two-year limitation was removed from the 
act. Now an order of the commission remains in full 
effect until rescinded or modified by another order. In 
these circumstances, if a railroad traffic manager wishes 
to change a rate once fixed by the commission, he finds 
his way obstructed by the necessity of preparing and fil- 
ing a petition asking that the case be reopened, securing 
such a reopening, presenting evidence, filing briefs and 
going through the complicated and slow process of get- 
ting a new order from a busy and overburdened commis- 
sion. The tendency of the commission is to refuse to 
reopen a case in the absence of a very strong showing of 
necessity therefor. 

I do not criticize the commission, because that tribunal 
is doing a remarkably good job considering the tremen- 
dous volume of work it has to do; yet, the railroad execu- 
tive is likely to find himself at a great disadvantage. If 
he succeeds in getting the case reopened and carried to a 
successful conclusion, the delay may have deprived the 
railroad of the benefit that it expected to get from a 
change in the rate and the shipper may also be deprived 
of the benefits from the proposed change. 

Nearly every important rate or group of rates has at 
some time or other been passed upon by the commission. 
Every rate is a potential source of complaint. As time 
goes on and the commission fixes more and more rates, 
the power of the railroad properly to meet changing 
conditions is progressively diminished. Under the pres- 
ent practice it would seem only a matter of time until 
practically the whole rate structure of the country will 
be frozen. From this inflexibility both the railroads and 
the shippers suffer. 

Fifteen or 20 years ago this serious situation was not 
immediately presented. Then rate litigation did not even 
approximate the volume it has reached today. At the 
present pace the day is not far off when the effects of 
depriving railroad managers of their powers of initiative 
and discretion with respect to rates, will become serious. 

Overburdened by the great mass of work to be dis- 
posed of, the commission has been inclined to fix a more 
or less inflexible scale wherever possible. This is the 
easiest way out and under the circumstances existing to- 
day, the commission perhaps should not be too severely 
criticized for taking it. Nevertheless, it presents a seri- 
ous danger to shippers as well as to railroads. 

Any rigid rate scale must necessarily disregard eco- 
nomic conditions that would be given consideration by an 
intelligent traffic manager. Rates based upon theoretical 
principles instead of the practical needs of business are 
not likely to prove satisfactory to either shippers or rail- 
roads. This is especially true when the rates so estab- 
lished remain in effect until changed by further order of 
the commission. 

These matters should be carefully studied by both 
shippers and railroads. Their interests are common. 
Congress could improve the situation in the interest of 
the shippers as well as the railroads, by modifying the 
law which provides that the orders of the commission 
shall remain in effect forever and a day. 


Long and Short Haul Provision 


Another law which has worked great hardship on rail- 
ways and shippers of the middle west is the long and 
short haul provision of the Interstate Commerce act. 
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Because of the cheap water transportation through the 
Panama Canal and the refusal of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant relief from the fourth sec- 
tion, traffic destined to the Pacific.Coast can be trans- 
ported from almost any point east of Pittsburgh via rail 
and water at rates lower than the all-rail rates from the 
territory lying between the Alleghenies and the Rockies. 
The eastern shippers have thrived and grown prosperous 
on this coast. trade at the expense of their Mississippi 
Valley competitors who are geographically much closer 
to the market. 

The transcontinental lines were built primarily to 
handle Pacific Coast traffic. They have tried repeatedly 
to reduce their rates to the coast to meet the competition 
that exists without pulling down their rates to the inter- 
mediate mountain territory, but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused to grant the necessary relief. 
The result is that these lines are compelled to move train 
after train of empty equipment westbound, in order to 
handle the eastbound business. This equipment could 
well be utilized in handling coast-bound commodities 
even at low rates, instead of representing a total trans- 
portation loss as it does today. 

Nearly everyowe believes that the political influence 
of the interested states has played its part in bringing 
about the denial of the relief which the transcontinental 
lines have so long sought. But in each instance the 
commission has based its decision upon some of the stat- 
utory conditions contained in the act. The latest reason 
assigned was the policy of fostering water transporta- 
tion, announced in Section 500 of the Transportation 
act. This section should be repealed. 

Economic laws, not those of Congress, should deter- 
mine whether or not water transportation should be 
fostered. Likewise the specific limitations upon the com- 
mission’s granting relief under Section 4 should be re- 
moved from the act, and the commission charged with 
entire responsibility for deciding when it should or should 
not be granted. The commission would then find it im- 
possible to lay at the door of Congress the blame for its 
refusal to act where plain justice seems to require it. 


Motor Transportation 


The downward trend of the business cycle and the mass 
of restrictive legislation are not the sole causes of the 
present predicament of the railroads. New competitors 
have arisen in the form of motor coaches, trucks and air- 
planes, and plans are being constantly projected which 
will deprive them of further traffic. 

The development of a national system of highways 
during the past decade has resulted in the widespread use 
of motor transportation as a substitute for travel by 
rail. Since 1920 passenger revenues alone have heen cut 
almost in half. Of course, a large percentage of this de- 
cline is attributable to the operation of private vehicles, 
but the inroads of the motor coaches and trucks have 
been substantial. One of our western trunk lines esti- 
mates that trucks alone are depriving it of $5,500,000 of 
freight revenue a year. 

I have no patience with the view held by some rail- 
road men that motor coaches and trucks ought to be 
legislated off the highways. This cannot be done. If 
they furnish an efficient and economical mode of con- 
veyance, if after all proper charges are made against 
them and after all reasonable regulations are imposed, a 
cheaper and more desirable service is rendered to the 
public, they should be accepted as a permanent factor in 
our transportation system. But they should be required 
to pay for the use of the highways that the states and 
municipalities furnish them. The public highway is 
just as much a part of their plant as the right of way 1s 
that of the railroad company. The coach or truck oper- 
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ator who uses a public facility for personal gain should 
pay his proportionate share of its cost and upkeep. 

Motor trucks and coaches should also be, and in 
many states are, subject to police regulation to insure 
the safety of the public. If truck operation is economi- 
cally sound it will survive in spite of restrictive legisla- 
tion and the protest of the railroads; if it is not, it will 
expire because of its own weakness. In self defense, 
several railroads have established coach and truck service 
as an adjunct to their present facilities. The success of 
this policy has not yet been conclusively demonstrated. 
I have not the time to go into the topic. I may say in 
passing, however, that in Great Britain, the Royal Com- 
mission on Transportation has recently made a report in 
which it says that it does not think the policy of the rail- 
road companies “getting on the road” themselves, that is, 
establishing road service, is wise, and suggests that the 
capital expended for that purpose might better be used 
in electrifying suburban service and in improving the 
speed and comfort of passenger trains for the short and 
moderate distance runs. 

The Royal Commission opposes the building of any 
more “arterial highways” and lays down the principle 
that motors and trucks should pay their way and no more 
and concludes that two-thirds of the annual highway 
maintenance cost, estimated at $300,000,000, should be 
borne by the motorists and truck men and the rest by the 
taxpayers. 

May I suggest to the shippers who have the choice of 
using trucks or the railroads, that, while the trucks may 
be immediately more economical or available than the 
railroads, ultimately this may be more than offset by the 
resultant increase in the cost of railroad transportation 
to which the use of trucks is not adapted. 


Inland Waterways 


Perhaps my railroad affiliations chill my enthusiasm 
for the development of inland waterways. I must ap- 
proach the consideration of the construction of arti- 
ficial waterways as an economic proposition rather than 
in response to political expediency. I submit that the 
construction of artificial waterways should proceed with 
caution. 

Before the era of railroads many of the eastern states 
invested tremendous amounts of capital in the construc- 
tion of canals. The greatest part of these public funds 
was subsequently lost. Today the federal and state gov- 
ernments are asked further to embark in a similar ven- 
ture in utilizing and improving natural channels so that 
certain regions may be benefited by lowered shipping 
costs. If such a program is economically sound it should 
not be hampered, but first let us carefully consider its 
soundness. The fact is that the aggregate ultimate cost 
of transportation by inland waterways will not, at the 
present time at least, be less than that by rail. Govern- 
mental funds expended in construction and maintenance 
represent an integral part of cost. To permit a steam- 
ship or barge line company to use a waterway without 
bearing its just proportion of the cost of construction 
and maintenance is, in fact, subsidizing one industry at 
the direct expense of another. More inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of our government, is a 
governmentally operated waterway. 

I have not the time on this occasion to more than 
mention the competition of pipe lines and power trans- 
mission. Railroad men know the extent to which that 
means of transportation is cutting their revenues. Ob- 
viously, constantly increasing competition, whether it be 
by highways, waterways, airways, pipe lines or power 
transmission wires, makes the problem of the railroads 
and the shippers more and more complicated. 

What are you going to do about it? The time has 
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passed when there was a constant warfare between the 
railroads and the shippers. The railroads appreciate that 
it is only through the good will of their patrons that they 
can survive. On the other hand, the shippers have come 
to realize that notwithstanding the advent of the new and 
additional forms of transportation, the railroads are con- 


tinuing and must continue to be their main reliance in 
moving the vast commerce of the country. They know 
that the production of commodities by our great indus- 


tries would be useless unless transportation to move it 
were available. The same is true of raw materials and 
agricultural products. The shippers also know that the 
railroads are their best customers for the major portion 
of their output. Labor understands that the railroads 
afford the greatest opportunity for employment. 
Therefore, all right minded citizens must realize the 
interdependence of the welfare of the railroads with 
their own prosperity and happiness. It is in the interest 
of all that the railroads should be treated fairly; that 
they should be adequately maintained; that their effi- 
ciency should be unimpaired either by the passage of 
too many laws and regulations or the nagging by ship- 
pers who sometimes are affected with myopic vision; 


that they should receive revenue sufficient not only to 
compensate them reasonably for the service performed 
but also to enable the hundreds of thousands of our citi- 


zens who hold their securities to receive a fair return 
upon their investments and that they should be able to 
continue to pay their employees living wages for their 
labor. 


A Safety Lighting 
Cable for Freight Cars 


SAFETY lighting cable, which was originally 
developed for use in underground mining and 
construction work and which is known as 
Stringalite, has been adapted by the Sullivan Machinery 
Company, Chicago, its distributors, to the lighting of 
freight cars being loaded or unloaded at freight houses. 
This product was developed especially to provide the 
safety and utility of a permanent installation with the 
wiring simplicity of a temporary job. 
The lighting system consists of a moulded rubber No 





The New Safety Lighting Cable in Use in Box Cars 
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10 two-conductor light cable with rubber covered por- 
celain lamp sockets vulcanized at the proper intervals. 
It is said that each part is thoroughly insulated against 
electrical leakage and is protected against moisture, cor- 
rosion and rough handling. Standard lamps are used 
and the cord may be hung on any projecting object such 
as a nail or bracket. It is said thai sockets and con- 
nections are practically unbreakable. 

Extensions can be made up for any given length and 
are provided with a two prong push connector which is 
plugged into the outlet beneath the edge of the freight- 
house platform. For four-car service the extension 
used is 50 or 75 ft. in length, with four lights placed at 
intervals of 12 to 14 ft., the last light being at the end 
of the cable. 

In addition to service as outlined above, this lighting 
cable also has applications, either temporary or perma- 
nent, such as in railroad shops, on construction work 
and in tunnels. 


N. & W. Yields 
Ideas in Stores Work 


(Continued, from page 168) 
sive method of regulating the movement of oil barrels 
in a card system, which enables a store to determine 
instantly where each oil drum is located. A _ similar 
system has also been applied to handling shipping con- 
tainers for bolts and rivets. 

Two kinds of cards, each measuring 5 in. by 6 in., 
are used. There is a card for each drum, on which is 
recorded the date of each shipment, the consignee, the 
destination, and the date of return; also the number 
of the drum, the capacity, and the kind of oil carried. 
There is also a card for each consignee, which shows 
the numbers of the drums he receives during the life 
of the card. 

The ‘cards are fastened to panels on a revolving 
stand, each panel holding 82 cards on each side, with 
the individual drum record cards arranged in numerical 
order and the shipping-point record arranged in alpha- 
betical order. White cards are alternated with pink 
cards in the rack to facilitate reading. 

All oil drums are numbered and divided in groups 
for different oils; for example, drums from 1 to 100 
are used exclusively for valve oil, drums from 101 to 
500 for engine oil, those from 501 to 800 for car oil, 
from 801 to 900 for fuel oil, and those from 901 to 
1,000 for flange and rail oil. The ends of the drum are 
also painted to designate the different oils. Thus, valve- 
oil drums are painted brown on each end, engine-oil 
barrels are painted blue, car-oil drums with green paint, 
fuel-oil drums with black paint, and flange- and rail- 
oil drums with gray paint. The valve and pipe lines 
to and from the storage tanks are painted to correspond 
and a chart in the oil-house shows the color scheme. 
These precautions avoid mistakes in filling the storage 
tanks and the barrels with oil, as well as errors in ship- 
ment. 

When a drum is shipped, the date of shipment and the 
consignee are marked on the individual drum card 
and the number of the barrel is marked on the station 
card and when the barrel is returned the return date 
is marked on the drum card and a line is drawn through 
the drum number on the station card. With this sys- 
tem, it is possible to tell at a glance how many barrels 
a consignee has outstanding and to determine when. each 
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barrel was shipped and to whom it was shipped. It is 
also provided that drums shipped to smaller points from 
division storehouses should be transferred in groups 
so that the oil-house can tell readily by the number of 
the returned drum if it went to the wrong destination. 


MORPOLK AND WESTERN RWY. CO. 
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It is possible also to tell readily by the number and 
color of empty drums if they were used for the wrong 
oil. 

A similar record in the storehouse has eliminated 
difficulty previously experienced in getting shipping con- 
tainers back to the general store promptly. 


Handle Rivets Like Coal 


A facility used by the Norfolk & Western for 
handling rivets is a departure from the conventional 
methods in use for such material. It consists of an 
elevated steel hopper containing 55 pockets for diff- 
erent sizes of rivets. The structure is 61 ft. long, 
10 ft. wide and with pockets 5 ft. deep, and was built 
by fastening second-hand car plates to a frame of old 


%. 


tater 


Rivet Storage at Roanoke, Va. 


rails supported on a concrete foundation. As the rivets 
are made, they are elevated by a conveyor to the top 
of the bin and carried by a horizontal conveyor to the 
proper pocket, where they are stored. The description 
of the contents is stenciled on each pocket, and the rivets 
are removed by chutes, which are high enough on one 
side so that the material can be discharged directly 
into a car as well as dropped into containers for move- 
ment directly to the shop or for shipment by the stores 
to outside points, as required. This method of handling 
dispenses with cooperage and affords other advantages 
of bulk shipments. 
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|. C. C. Digs Deeper as Reciprocity 
Hearings Near Close 


Compares coal prices—Influence of political interests noted— 
Asks for expenses of freight solicitors—Higher 


fuel prices for traffic shown 


HE fact-finding investigation of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission into railway purchasing and 

traffic approached the end on July 23 when the 
hearings were adjourned at Cincinnati, Ohio, prepara- 
tory to the final hearing at Philadelphia, Pa., on July 
29 and 30. The Cincinnati hearing was devoted to the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. In addition 
to the testimony reported in last week’s issue of the 
Railway Age, the political influence brought to bear on 
the road’s purchasing was a subject of inquiry at this 
hearing ; also the traveling expense of freight solicitors, 
while the session was marked by testimony of H. A. 
Worcester, resident vice-president, that the road had 
paid commissions and higher prices for coal for traffic 
reasons. The commission’s reciprocity record now con- 
tains more than 12,000 letters from railway files, not 
including elaborate statistical compilations of material 
prices, bids, contracts and traffic reports. 


Big Four Policies 


W. J. Hiner, purchasing agent of the Big Four, stated 
that sellers are almost continually raising the question 
of traffic in soliciting orders and, while no hard and 
fast rule is followed in recognizing their traffic in mis- 
cellaneous buying, the traffic value of firms has an im- 
portant bearing on all large-scale purchasing. He stated 
that bidders are allowed to revise their quotations in 
competitive bidding, but that he personally did not dis- 
close the low bid, although agreeing that bidders seem 
to have ways of securing such information. The de- 
livered cost of material, he said, determines whether in- 
dustries located on the road will be preferred to off-line 
firms. 

Prior to the consolidation of the Big Four as an 
operating part of the New York Central in 1930, the 
road obtained its fuel requirements from 10 districts, 
four of which were located on foreign lines. The amount 
of coal secured from each district was governed by the 
delivered cost of the coal to the points of consumption 
and traffic, and the distribution of the orders was based 
on traffic. Except in the Indiana field during the strike 
of 1927, the practice was to fix the price in each district 
after considering quotations and negotiations with op- 
erators. The price paid for coal from the mines located 
on the road was set just below the delivered cost of 
foreign coal. 

Most of the coal, Mr. Hiner said, is purchased directly 
from the mine operators. Prior to 1927, yearly contracts, 
stipulating a minimum and a maximum tonnage, were 
prevalent, except where coal was not purchased directly 
from operators, but the amount of contract coal was 
reduced to one-third of the requirements in 1929 and 
et present only the coal from operators south of the 
Ohio river is purchased under such contracts. 


J. E. Anderson, traffic manager, explained that the 
recommendations of the traffic department covering coal 
purchases were based on the percentage which the 
amount of the commercial coal traffic which each ship- 
per routed over the road during the previous year was 
of the total commercial coal traffic shipped over the 
road and that these shipments were adjusted in the case 
of off-line operators to show, so far as practical, only 
the commercial coal traffic which the shipper controlled. 
He stated that no definite minimum of commercial coal 
traffic was applied to determine who should and should 
not receive coal orders, except that in general the road 
favored limiting orders to concerns whose traffic would 
entitle them to a minimum of 15,000 tons of coal per 
year, which was the equivalent of a car per day. 

Mr. Hiner stated the prices paid for coal in the last 
four or five years were sometimes higher than the prices 
paid for commercial coal. He was aware that prior to 
the consolidation, the Michigan Central and the New 
York Central had paid from 10 to 15 cents less for coal 
in the fields located on the Big Four and said that the 
road could probably have forced its prices lower, but 
defended its position with the statement that the road 
endeavored to pay a fair price to the operators on its 
lines. When asked if the Michigan Central and the 
New York Central were not paying a fair price at the 
time, he explained that the coal was competitive for 
those roads. Questioned regarding offers of operators 
on the Michigan Central to sell coal to the Michigan 
Central at lower prices, he stated that such offers would 
not be accepted when the road had contracts and that 
the policy was against taking the entire output of a mine 
to get a lower price. The road, he said, purchased but 
little spot coal. 

The consolidation of the Michigan Central with the 
New York Central in 1930 and the elimination of the 
freight charges of coal mined on the New York Central 
resulted in readjustments in the Big Four’s coal supply, 
he said. Since 1930, the coal purchased south of the 
Ohio river has been largely replaced by coal shipped 
from mines on the New York Central, but the coal used 
in Cincinnati and the immediate vicinity, aggregating 
about 200,000 tons a year, is still purchased south of the 
Ohio river because of the favorable cost and for traffic 
reasons. 

The letters showed that the Amherst-Logan County 
Coal Corporation had a coal contract to supply coal 
from a mine on the Big Four, but closed the mine and 
requested orders from a mine on the E. I. & T. H. To 
do this, it was stated in the letters, would require the 
payment of freight by the Big Four to the E. I. & T. H. 
and also require an exception to the allotment rule of 
prorating coal on the basis of the tonnage produced by 
the mine supplying the coal, which was done. Mr. 
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Worcester stated that the payment of freight to the 
KE. I. & T. H. was purely an accounting matter because 
the road was owned by the Big Four. 


Switching Service 


In a subsequent letter relating to efforts to get the 
Merchants’ Heat & Light Co., a utility in Indianapolis, 
to influence coal traffic, on which the Big Four was being 
short-hauled by the Bledsoe Company, the general 
freight agent suggested slowing up the switching serv- 
ice when the business came from connections and re- 
ceived the reply that the plan had been considered but 
abandoned on the understanding that the power com- 
pany would complain to the Public Service Commission. 

The correspondence included a letter written in April, 
1929, for the “private” information of the general 
freight agent that the Walter Bledsoe Company had 
been given credit for coal shipped by the Coal Bluff 
Mining Company. Mr. Anderson contended that the 
reason for this was not because the Coal Bluff Company 
was too small to secure orders direct under the allot- 
ment plan and stated that the word “private” in the 
correspondence did not mean that the information was 
to be kept secret. Further correspondence showed that 
the credit for coal shipped by the Bledsoe Company and 
another coal operator was subsequently placed with the 
United Collieries Company which had acquired con- 
tracts to secure coal for several utilities. 

The letters also showed the Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Coal Company, failing to get fuel orders although ship- 
ping 100,000 tons of coal traffic over the Big Four, re- 
quested a list of the 15 firms on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
lines who shipped more coal over the Big Four, and 
that Mr. Anderson replied in part: 

“T am somewhat doubtful about the propriety of furnishing 
the information you request. However, attached is the list 
of shippers appearing in the order of the commercial ship- 
ments of coal by way of our line.” 

Mr. Anderson stated that this was an exceptional in- 
stance and that he saw no objection to it, adding that 
volume and movement of traffic was not disclosed. 


Traffic Credits and Reserve Fuel Orders 


The letters showed the Cabin Creek Company was 
later consolidated with the Truax-Traer Coal Company, 
which began soliciting fuel orders from the New York 
Central lines, with the announcement that “it is our 
intention to keep a careful account of all coal routed 
over the various lines with a view of receiving reciprocal 
company coal” and the further announcement that the 
financial interests behind the company controlled the 
Greyhound lines and the Universal Aircraft Corporation. 
Informed that the Big Four allotted its coal on the basis 
of the previous year’s tonnage, the Truax-Traer Coal 
Company, the letters showed, stated that the Erie and 
the Nickel Plate were buying coal from them and that 
the Baltimore & Ohio had contracted for 60,000 tons of 
fuel in return for a promise of 175,000 tons of com- 
mercial traffic and informed the road that it would 
divert all possible traffic from the Big Four lines. 

Subsequently, in building up its coal traffic, the letters 
showed that the Truax company claimed credit for rout- 
ing certain coal purchased by the Solvay Company, al- 

though it was reported that the Solvay Company in- 
sisted on controlling the routing of the coal it purchased 
and was “using the coal tonnage as an argument for 
receiving a substantial part of the road’s requirements 
. for soda ash.” Mr. Anderson stated that the road was 
opposed to giving two firms credit for the same ton- 
nage but might give a firm credit for miscellaneous 
tonnage purchases. 
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Following a period of correspondence in which the 
Capitol Fuel Company solicited spot coal orders in re- 
turn for coal traffic and eventually began routing against 
the road, J. E. Anderson, then general freight agent, 
pointed out to the traffic manager that the smaller com- 
panies could, in the aggregate, influence a very consider- 
able volume of tonnage and recommended that reserve 
fuel tonnage be parcelled out in small lots. Mr. Ander- 
son testified that this recommendation did not material- 
ize and was not consistent with the Big Four policy. 

Questioned about a letter in which a broker of coal 
from mines on the Norfolk & Western suggested com- 
bining its tonnage with the tonnage of some operator 
on the Louisville & Nashville or Chesapeake & Ohio 
who did not ship a sufficient tonnage to secure direct 
orders, Mr. Worcester stated that the Big Four had 
never adopted a policy of this kind. 

It was brought out that the Crown Coal & Coke Co., 
after repeatedly soliciting fuel orders from the Big 
Four on the basis of coal shipments from the Norfolk 
& Western to the American Steel & Wire Co., the Na- 
tional Tube Company and similar concerns, at first failed 
to receive orders because of insufficient previous traffic, 
and threatened to divert 3,000 tons of coal per week 
which it claimed to control, subsequent to which letters 
showed that the president of the concern was the son 
of an officer of the American Steel & Wire Co., and 
spot orders for five or six cars of fuel coal per week 
were placed, with the result, as reported by the letters, 
that the traffic was turned back to the Big Four. The 
letter also showed that the coal dealer was subsequently 
awarded a larger coal contract by giving him credit for 
the coal supplied to the National Tube Company. 

Mr. Anderson was referred to a letter written Novem- 
ber 21, 1929, in which the general freight agent had 
recommended a reduction in the fuel orders for the 
credit of M. A: Hanna, and a corresponding increase in 
fuel orders for the Y. & O. Company, and a letter writ- 
ten three weeks later, referring to certain new coal busi- 
ness received from the Y. & O. people and stating that 
“it is a fact that our increased allotment of fuel coal 
has had effect toward holding this business to our line.” 

Mr. Anderson was asked if it was not a fact that the 
road never adhered to its policy of allocating orders on 
the previous year’s traffic as long as there was a chance 
to get or hold traffic, but he maintained that such devia- 
tions were rare. 

Storage Coal and Traffic 


On February 13, 1929, the general manager of the 


Big Four wrote a letter to Mr. Worcester in which he 
said in part: 


We still have on hand 226,005 tons of coal This 
coal has been down a good while, representing an expenditure 
of $740,000 and the accumulated interest amounts to about 


$170,000 now. Don’t you think it would be wise to pick this 
coal up and use it and stop the accumulation of this interest 
which will make the price per ton of the coal very high? 

Mr. Worcester stated that the coal was stored in an- 
ticipation of the strike of 1927 and stated that it had 
not been picked up before because of vigorous protests 
from operators. 
ground five or six years and has not yet been picked up, 
he said, and that it was subject to depreciation. 

Mr. Worcester was questioned regarding the disclos 
ures of over a hundred letters dealing with the road’s 
experiences and relations with the Enos Coal Com 
pany, from which the road ultimately contracted to buy 
off-line coal at a fixed ratio to commercial traffic. 

Among the letters was a report to G. H. Ingalls, vice 
president of the New York Central lines, dated Decem 
ber 7, 1929, in which Mr. Worcester said in part: 


Some of the coal has been on the 
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The Big Four has literally made Enos. He has paid off 
all the bonds on his property, is now paying dividends and 
is one of the few mines in the country that is doing this. He 
is not poverty stricken, but he is always asking for something. 
We have given him a very liberal contract, but there is hardly 
two weeks of the year past that he isn’t asking us to buy 
extra fuel. He makes it a practice to keep several hundred 
cars of coarse fuel on his tracks which he could dispose of if 
he would reduce the price, but he will not sell it and keeps 
pestering us to buy it from him at contract price, in addition 
to his regular contract fuel. 


No-Bill Coal 


In another letter received by Mr. Worcester March 
16, 1929, the general manager said: 

I think we will have to shut down on Enos’ no-bills. This 
morning, while reporting only 76, which is 100 per cent, 
he actually has 450 on hand. I am exceedingly worried as to 
what will happen if McGarry (A. R. A. Car Service Division) 
found this out. McGarry, as you know, has been handling a 
series of meetings about the no-bill situation in Indiana and 
Illinois, and these meetings have been very acrimonious and 
spirited. We, together with the Pennsylvania and four other 
roads, have stuck out for 100 per cent, while the Illinois Cen- 
tral and two or three other roads have agreed to go to 200 
per cent. 


Mr. Worcester stated that.this coal was held on mine 
tracks in a yard of the railroad three or four miles from 
the mine track and recalled an instance where the road 
had bought coal at higher prices than Enos had paid for 
it because it had been in cars for more than six months 
and was deteriorating the cars. He said it was a com- 
mon practice to hold no-bill coal in these yards but 
claimed that the Big Four had adhered more closely to 
the A. R. A. rules than other roads. 


Coal Prices 


He was also questioned about a letter in which the 
purchasing agent, discussing the road’s difficulty with 
the Enos Company, on April 23, 1929, said in part: 

I cannot get away from the thought that just as long as 
we pay so much more for railroad fuel than they can get for 
commercial coal just that long Mr. Enos will bend all his 
efforts to try to sell us coal. 

Another letter written on April 26, 1927, showed that 
Mr. Hiner awarded orders to a mine on the Big Four 
to supply fuel coal to the Big Four at $2.25 a ton and 
to the New York Central at $1.90 a ton, while subse- 
— correspondence showed that an operator on the 
Big Four had sold coa! to the St. Louis-San Frisco 
at $1.75 a ton and had offered to supply coal to the 
Indiana Harbor Belt and the Chicago Junction at $1.75 
a ton, but protested the action of the Big Four and the 
New York Central, taken at the instance of W. C. 
Bower, vice-president of the New York Central lines, 
to reduce the price they paid for fuel coal from $2.15 
to $2.05 a ton. 

Mr. Worcester stated that it was the general practice 
to pay more for the fuel from mines on its lines than 
the mines secured for commercial coal, and that he had 
favored continuing the $2.15 price to hold certain traffic, 
alding that commercial fuel, being highly competitive, 
- not pay its own way, and further explaining that 

: other lines of the New York Central were compelled 
io pay freight on coal foreign to their lines. 


In a letter dated June 11, 1926, Mr. Worcester, writ- 
nz to G. H. Ingalls, vice-president of the New York 
Central about Norfolk & Western coal, said in part: 

{f we were to follow the policy of buying our coal at the 
cheapest price we could find, we unquestionably could get a 
somewhat cheaper price from our L. & N. and C. & O. 
iricnds, as I happen to know that the L. & N. buys its coal 
at a price somewhat less than the price we name. 

+ don’t doubt it would follow if we bought cheaper coal 
Irom the N. & W. than we did from the L. & N. that it 
Would hurt us far more than we are now being hurt. 
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Questioned about this letter by Examiner Rogers, 
Mr. Worcester stated that it was true that the Big Four 
paid the higher: prices for coal for traffic reasons 


Coal Commissions and Optional Coal 


Mr. Worcester was also questioned at length about 
the relationship of the road with the Pickands Mather 
Company and the United Collieries Company. Over a 
period of several years, the letters showed Pickands 
Mather, shippers of lake coal, had expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with fuel orders obtained from the Big Four and 
the letters showed that subsequently contracts were 
placed with Pickands Mather to be filled by the United 
Collieries Company from several operators on the L. & 
N. The letters also showed that in return for getting this 


order, the United Collieries would give the Big Four 
the benefit of routing on coal they purchased in the 


Chesapeake & Ohio field. Mr. Worcester was first asked 
about a letter indicating that certain of the fuel orders 


were filled from mines in Kentucky instead of from 
mines on the Louisville & Nashville and he explained 
that Pickands Mather were asked to = from the 
Louisville & Nashville mines, but were not obligated to 


do so, and he stated that they were 2 penal tted to bis} he 
coal at any price they could get it for. Asked why he 
did not buy direct from the operator, he then explained 


that the road had placed the fuel orders through the 
Pickands Mather Company for traffic reasons and had 
been permitted to do so by an agreement on the part 


of certain operators to allow the Pickands Mather Com- 
pany credit for the coal they-shipped in previous years. 
[t was understood from the testimony that the price 
paid Pickands Mather was $1.75 per ton, while th 


) ce 
paid for coal purchased direct from the operators was 
$1.65 per ton. 

Mr. Worcester was then asked to explain the pro- 


posal made with the United Collieries after the United 
Collieries had severed its connection with the Pickands 


Mather Company, and he explained that the Big Four 


was to place a fuel order of 200,000 tons of coal to be 
purchased from operators on the E. I. & T. H. by the 
United Collieries Company at a price allowing the 
United Collieries Company the commission of 10 cents 
a ton, or a total commission of $20,000, in return for 
which the United Collieries Company would buy 400,- 
000 tons of commercial coal from the same operators. 
Mr. Worcester was asked by Examiner Rogers if he 
favored paying $10,000 more for coal in return for 
$50,000 of traffic, and replied in the affirmative, and, 


after repeated questioning, agreed that these 
sions were in the nature of premiums to get trafhi 

The letters showed that following corresponden 
tween the New York Central lines about traffic diver 
sions by the Peabody Coal Company, this company was 
awarded a confidential contract for fuel for the Ind 
ana Harbor Belt, following which it was reported in the 
letters that the embargo had been lifted against the New 
York Central lines during the period. The lett 
showed that Samuel Insull became chairman and Sam 
uel Insull, Jr., became vice-president of the Peabody 
Coal Company and that the traffic which had influenced 
the Big Four in awarding the fuel contract was coal fi 
Insull utilities. Subsequent to this contract, Mr. An- 
derson received a letter on April 19, 1929, in which tl 
former traffic manager said in part 


For your information, arrangements have been mad 
by all system lines will take their full allotment of fuel tor 
nage during the months of May, June, July and possibly Au 
gust, from the Harrisburg field in two-inch lum] 
result the.Insull interests will place with the Peab 
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Company an order for 240,000 tons of fuel coal to be shipped 
to the State Line Generating Company, shipments beginning 
about May 6 and continuing until the end of the week com- 
mencing September 16. 

Mr. Worcester stated that the Big Four had been 
taking mine run coal from that field and that the two- 
inch lump would cost more and agreed that the change 
was made to accommodate the Insull interests, but stated 
that it was a common practice to allow operators to 
ship sized coal when it would facilitate their commer- 
cial sales activities. 

Mr. Anderson was questioned at length about cor- 
respondence showing that the road had secured the coal 
shipping records from other roads. One of these let- 
ters, received September 10, 1929, stated in part: 

Mr. Ousey is making the trip through the L. & N. coal fields 
this week. I received word from him today that the agent at 
Neon, Ky., refused to permit him to look over the billing. 

This was brought about by assistant master of trains be- 
coming informed of the last visit of Mr. Ousey. 

This was followed by letters expressing the hope that 
the agent could secure information on the Cumberland 
Valley division of the Louisville & Nashville and sub- 
sequent letters stating that another agent had seen the 
records of the C. & O. on fuel coal shipments to other 
roads. Mr. Anderson stated that the letters were writ- 
ten without his personal knowledge. 

Mr. Anderson was questioned about these letters and 
another letter written in 1927 showing that the O’Gara 
Coal Company had obtained “complete” information 
regarding the shipments from various mines on the Big 
Four and that in 1929, in reply to a question by Exam- 
iner Rogers, he stated that he had not inquired as to 
the legality of the practice, but agreed that the practice 
was one of divulging information about a shipper’s 
traffic. He disclaimed knowing how the agents got the 
information and was finally asked to furnish the com- 
mission with a statement of expenses allowed traffic 
solicitors for entertainment. 


Politics and Purchases 


The officers of the Big Four were also questioned 
about several letters in the correspondence showing that 
political influence had been brought to bear on the road 
in directing its purchases. On May 12, 1930, W. J. 
Hiner, purchasing agent of the Big Four, received a 
letter written on State House stationery from F. D. 
Sampson, governor of Kentucky, reading in part: 

Judge R. B. Roberts, of the Felix Coal Company, Letcher 
County, has bid to furnish your railroad company coal, and I 
understand his price is good. 

Judge Roberts would greatly appreciate an order for two 
cars per day, if no more, and I believe you would be pleased 
with the service his company would render. I hope you can 
give him a contract. 

In another letter, written on U. S. Senate stationery, 
Senator J. M, Robison also wrote to Mr. Hiner, stating 
in part: 

Circuit Judge R. B. Roberts and others of Hazard, Ky., 
owners and operators of the Felix Coal Company on Rock 
House Creek in Letcher County, Ky., advise me that they 
have submitted a proposition to furnish coai to your railroads. 
Any consideration given them will be greatly and personally 
appreciated by me. 

Other letters reported that United States Senator 
Watson and Ex-Governor Goodrich of Indiana were 
interested in the outcome of negotiations with the Enos 
Coal Company. Reference was also made in the letters 
to the importance of taking into consideration the Mel- 
lon interests in negotiating fuel contracts with the 
Koppers Coal Company. 

In another letter written on July 20, 1929, concerning 
cement purchases, the traffic department was informed 
that Traffic Manager Edrington of the Southwestern 
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Portland Cement Company was “the speaker for the 
House and is going to use drastic measures to force 
Mr. Hiner to come to him. . . . We, of course, must 
be careful.” 

In another letter, the influence behind the Fleming 
Coal Company, Chicago, was reported in part: 

Further investigation indicates that Mr. Fleming, the presi- 
dent, is a lawyer and was formerly connected with Maclay 
Hoyne, who was formerly the States Attorney. Therefore, of 
course, he is a politician and Mr. Barrett, connected with these 
people, is a son of Mr. Barrett who is at the head of the Board 
of Reviews tax department at Chicago. 

This concern is capitalized for $100,000 and we have heard 
in a roundabout way that Maurice Rosenwald, Julius Rosen- 
wald and Mr. Hertz are interested financially. The Rosen- 
walds, as you know, are the Sears Roebuck people, and Mr. 
Hertz is the president of the Yellow Taxi Cab Co., Chicago, 
and the Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

My informant also told me Mr. O’Hara of Swift & Co. was 
interested in this proposition, and he stated very plainly that 
Mr. O’Hara’s interest was personal. Of course, I have my 
own views about this. 


Penna. Testimony in Reciprocity Hearings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission hearings on 
the relationship between railroad purchases and traffic 
solicitation were continued in Philadelphia, Pa., on July 
29 and 30, testimony being taken from officers of the 
Reading and the Pennsylvania. Director Bartel of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Service presided, with Exam- 
iner List as the commission attorney. All of July 29 
was devoted to witnesses from the Pennsylvania, those 
from the Reading being heard on the second day. 

The first witness called was C. D. Young, vice-presi- 
dent and purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania, who 
was interrogated at length by Examiner List. Mr. Young 
explained that it is the company’s practice to acquaint 
itself with sources of supply and the quality of ma- 
terials it proposes to purchase; only after it is satisfied 
in this respect do traffic considerations enter in. He 
explained that the secretary of the company supplies a 
list of firms which come under the provisions of the 
Clayton Act requiring competitive bidding; if any of 
these firms are in any way involved, the purchasing de- 
partment acts only as directed by the legal department. 
Asked if he saw any objection to purchasing all classes 
of material in this manner, he answered that for many 
supplies—coal, for instance—such methods would not 
be satisfactory. 

The company, he continued, tries to purchase as many 
of its supplies as possible—quality and price considera- 
tions being equal—from industries on its own line, acting 
on the theory that of every dollar it thus spends a portion 
comes back to it in freight revenues. Coal prices, he 
said, after careful consideration, were fixed at what was 
considered to be a fair price to both the producer and 
the railroad—a price which would average out at about 
the same as that paid by commercial users. Some coal 
is contracted for under cancellable contracts and some 
is purchased at spot prices as needed. ‘The prices of 
the latter since 1927 have been generally lower than 
contract prices. The Pennsylvania purchases some off- 
line coal, principally from mines on the Norfolk & 
Western, the Louisville & Nashville and the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Most of this coal is delivered to the Pennsyl- 
vania at Louisville and Cincinnati and was chosen be- 
cause of the desire of communities interested in reduc- 
ing smoke by the use of low-volatile coal. Off-line coal 
is secured at a price f.o.b mine which will average about 
25 or 30 cents less a ton than the price paid to on-line 
mines. Paying a slightly higher price to on-line mines, 
the witness said, is justified by the fact that to pay less 
would weaken the industry to the point where many 
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mines might have to close down. This would divert 
consumers to other sources of supply and the railroad 
would lose its commercial coal tonnage—a most import- 
ant source of revenue. Furthermore, on-line operators, 
regularly patronized year in and year out, in times of 
stress would protect their steady patrons both as to 
price and deliveries. Off-line prices were lower than 
on-line contract coal at present but in periods of coal 
shortage, off-line prices were much higher. 

Mr. Young explained the method of assignment of 
tonnage to the various on-line mines—usually on a basis 
of the same proportion of railroad coal as the particu- 
lar operation supplies of the total commercial coal in the 
district. He said that the purchasing department co- 
operated closely with the tratfic department in maintain- 
ing an equitable balance. He was asked whether he fa- 
vored spreading purchases around among a number of 
firms or concentrating upon a few and indicated his 
preference for the former method. He added, however, 
that his company would not contract for coal which 
would cause the opening of a new mine. Very low 
prices, he said, were generally obtained for relatively 
small quantities of coal, but if such prices developed 
further an effort was generally made to adjust the con- 
tract coal downward toward these prices. In answer 
to questions, the witness explained that the Pennsyl- 
vania stores coal only when strikes threaten. Coal 
properly stored deteriorates only slightly. 

The company buys cement from a number of firms— 
two-thirds of it being off-line and the traffic department 
is consulted to secure an equitable distribution of the 
business among the road’s patrons—the latter considera- 
tiony however, not being allowed to predominate over 
price and quality considerations, Cement prices were 
about the same with all manufacturers until the begin- 
ning of the current year, since when foreign competi- 
tion has forced prices smartly downward. All lumber 
is purchased by competitive bidding, a growing propor- 
tion (about 80 per cent) directly from the mills. Stee! 
rails are purchased by competitive bidding but all bid- 
ders name the same price. Hence the orders are al- 
located according to a definite percentage among three 
producers, the orders being placed with mills nearest the 
points where the rails are needed. The company does 
not buy compounded lubricants but instead purchases 
the various ingredients by competitive bidding on a price 
basis and mixes them itself. The witness said that the 
‘raffic department had endeavored to interest his de- 
partment in prepared lubricants but that it had not suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

He stated that the mechanical department had sup- 
plied the purchasing department with a list of draft 
gears approved after thorough test and that his depart- 
ment met requirements by consulting this list. Pur- 
chase of the Waugh-Gould gear began only when it was 
approved and after it was quoted at a satisfactory price. 
He had no conference with any representatives of Ar- 
mour and Co., and had no recollection of ever discuss- 
ing the Mechanical Manufacturing Company with R. 
O’Hara. He had but slight knowledge of individuals 
who had secured the privilege of routing traffic for 
firms. The railroad had purchased large quantities of 
paint from the Charles R. Long Paint Company, but 
only under competitive bidding. 

In purchasing cars and locomotives the company 
draws its own designs and invites manufacturers to 
inspect them. Sealed bids are then asked for. Usually 
the lowest bidder, if the lowest bid is satisfactory, will 
be favored in placing the order, but others also will get 
a share of the business if they meet the price. The 
company’s own shops also build some equipment. Their 
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prices are, he said, no profit considered, usually some- 
what lower than those from outside manufacturers. 
Certain manufacturers, he said, have protested at the 
company’s building some of its own equipment, but it 
has nevertheless continued to do so. 

The second witness was J. L. Eysmans, vice-president 
in charge of traffic. He described briefly the organiza- 
tion of his department. In soliciting traffic on a basis 
of railroad purchases, he said, his department would 
calculate the proportion of traffic to which it felt it 
was entitled and would use this in talking with prospec- 
tive patrons—but it would not use its purchasing policy 
to threaten anyone. The department has a list of prin- 
cipal patrons and their total traffic offered the railroad, 
either in tons, carloads or in revenue. The department 
is informed regarding the proportion it secures of the 
traffic of firms who also patronize competing railroads. 
The Pennsylvania’s ownership of New York, New 
Haven & Hartford stock was given at approximately 
15 per cent of the total. The Pennsylvania officers, 
however, he said do not use this relationship in any 
way to influence New Haven shipments via the Penn- 
sylvania. They seek traffic, but approach the New 
Haven in the same manner as they do any other con- 
necting line with which traffic is interchanged.  Solici- 
tors are not instructed to attempt to secure routing via 
the New Haven, although solicitors of the cwo roads 
might exchange friendly “tips” with each other on 
prospective traffic. He had consulted with New Haven 
officers often, but never in the presence of General 
Atterbury. He had consulted with F. Taplin of the 
North American Coal Company in the presence of Gen- 
eral Atterbury, but the major subject was railroad con- 
solidation. He did not remember, he said, that Mr. 
Taplin had threatened to divert traffic unless. given 
orders for more coal but, if so, he did not take such 
threats seriously. [It was later testified by Mr. Young 
that Mr. Taplin had sought to sell coal to the road at 
a price higher than it wished to pay and that the road 
refused; notwithstanding which the Pennsylvania now 
handles more traffic from that company than it did prior 
to the discussion. ] 

Mr. Eysmans said he knew of traffic managers who 
served several small companies, some of whom had ap- 
proached him on the subject of purchases in the same 
manner as other shippers had done. He did not know 
of traffic “brokers” or those who paid firms for the priv- 
ilege of routing their freight or who sought premiums 
from the railroads for trafhe given them. No repre- 
sentatives of packing concerns had ever urged draft 
gear purchases in return for traffic. Fred Ellis of 
Armour and Co. had told him that President White of 
that company was interested in the Waugh-Gould gear 
and he [the witness] asked the purchasing department 
to consider it. That department, however, had not pur- 
chased this gear until more than a year later and then 
only after it was satisfied with the gear both as to qual- 
ity and price. Mr. O’Hara, he said, had never asked 
him to recommend the purchase of draft gear. 

The Pennsylvania also put in testimony regarding 
reasons for the varying prices of coal in the same local- 
ity—varying quality, varying length of haul, etc. In 
closing, H. W. Bikle, vice-president (law) of the road, 
asked if the commission were through with his company 
in this inquiry. Upon being informed that it was, unless 
it was decided to include the matter of the taxicab con- 
cession at Pennsylvania Station, New York, in the in- 
vestigation, he entered formal protest against including 
that matter in the present proceeding. He suggested 
that a field investigation be made and, if sufficient 
grounds for formal inquiry were found, which he doubt- 
ed, that such inquiry be made a separate proceeding. 





Still Another Guilty Conscience 


There seems to be no end of troublesome consciences. The 
treasurer of the Erie, J. G. Walsh, reports the latest conscience 
stricken person who sent a money order for 75 cents from 
Silverton, Ore., as restitution for a stolen ride from Elmira, N. 
Y., to Corning. 


Bees 


Bees, swarming by the thousands, recently descended on a 
freight yard at Hoquiam, Wash., routed a section gang and 
switching crews, and took full and undisputed possession. 
Work was at a complete standstill until the switching crews 
made a counter attack with jets of live steam from a locomotive. 
The bees retreated after about 30 minutes. 


The First White Child in Oklahoma Territory 


Quite appropriately E. D. Jones, traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, took part in 
the historical celebration incident to the recent opening of the 
union passenger station at Tulsa, Okla., for he was the first 
white child born in original Oklahoma Territory, before Indian 
Territory was incorporated with it to form the state. 


A New Narrow Gage Line 


A Detroit (Mich.) newspaper has presented the Detroit 
Zoological Park Commission with a miniature railroad which 
operates on a two and one-half mile track around the city’s 
zoo. The present equipment consists of two locomotives and 
14 coaches which have a passenger capacity of 298. The 
only condition attached to the gift was that a 5-cent fare be 
charged. 


Pullman Hammocks 


George E. Lawton, a former Western Union telegrapher, 
spinner of railroad yarns, and possessed of an appellation— 
“Old Farmer”—bestowed by Eugene Field, died recently. Law- 
ton was responsible for the story of George M. Pullman’s visit 
to Colorado and New Mexico, when the casing of a papoose 
was alleged to have been the inspiration for the small clothes 
hammocks used in sleeping cars. 


Mice Raid Australian Railway Station 


Coming apparently “out of the sky,” a plague of mice, 
numbering millions, has invaded the Nullabor plains, along 
the trans-Australian Railway. The station-master of Loon- 
gana says that miles of the country are infested with this 
latest pest. While he was attending to the passengers of 
a train, thousands of mice entered his office, and began to 
devour a roll of 100-pound notes.—Railway Gazette. 


Red Ant Flags Train 


Train No. 41 on the Knoxville division of the Southern was 
recently stopped by a red signal near Bearden, Tenn. The 
signal maintainer, upon investigating, found that the relay con- 
tacts were being held off the clear position by some object 
between the contact points. This object proved to be a large 
red ant. The ant had evidently crawled on top of the contact 
point when the relay was in the neutral position and when 
the relay picked up, his body was caught between the contacts. 


Short For Rail Motor Car 


No sooner had we recovered from the shock of learning 
that “siderodromophilie” meant nothing worse in French than 
an excessive love of railroad riding, than we discovered that 
the French have coined a new railway word. The French 
roads have dubbed a rail motor car, several of which have 
recently been placed in branch line service in that country, 
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an “automotrice.” Possibly the word had its derivation when 
an old French rail, intolerant toward anything except loco- 
motives and cars, remarked, “None of those automotricks 
for me!” 


Secretary of the Interior 


It isn’t often that we find a federal cabinet officer and surgeon 
in one and the same person and it is even rarer that a patient 
has the privilege of being operated on by a cabinet officer. Yet 
that is what happened to Victor De Merschman, president and 
general manager of the Rio Grande Motorway, Inc., motor 
transport subsidiary of the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
De Merschman was stricken with acute appendicitis while 
escorting Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the interior, 
through Mesa Verde National park in Colorado, on the occasion 
of the secretary’s recent trip through the West. At the park 
hospital Dr. Wilbur decided an immediate operation was neces- 
sary, and assisted by another doctor he performed it. 


300 Miles For Three Minutes’ Fishing at 3 A.M. 


Three Pennsylvania employees, Augie Whiteman, yardmaster 
at Detroit, and E. R. Kincaid and Max Dietrich, conductors, 
recently traveled 300 miles to Beulah, Mich., to participate in 
three minutes of smelt fishing. Each year in Michigan smelt 
spawn in the small rivers that feed from Crystal lake. Game 
laws allow only three minutes of fishing for smelt, which are 
caught by the hundreds of thousands in that time. At 3 o’clock 
on the morning of the appointed day, lights are turned on by the 
state game wardens, and left burning for only three minutes, 
after which all fishing ceases. The smelt are caught by wading 
in the stream, scooping them up with sacks. During the*mad 
scramble Whiteman received a ducking and Dietrich sustained 
two blackened eyes. 


Spanish Railroad Service 


Rail-highway co-ordination appears to have been practiced 
in Spain for some time. W. H. Chisholm, European traffic 
manager for the Illinois Central, in a recent issue of the Illinois 
Central Magazine, describes a Spanish co-ordinated service in 
which donkeys, not trucks, constitute the highway vehicles. 
The village of Alcala de Guadeira, a suburb of Seville, pro- 
vides practically the entire bread supply for that city. Twenty- 
five bakers make the bread with modern baking machinery. 
Each day the bakers load their donkeys with panniers filled 
with bread, the donkeys are driven to the railroad station, 
loaded on special cars and shipped by rail the 10 miles to 
Seville. In Seville the donkeys are unloaded from the cars 
and each, with a driver, starts out on a regular delivery route. 


F A Railway at Any Cost 


“It takes a lot of philosophy to be a railroad man,” said 
Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific in a recent banquet 
address. “We had a funny experience one time in Oregon. 
There was a community up there in the hills that wanted a 
railway, and our railroad was the only one that could reach 
them. This meant a very expensive line—a very heavy grade 
line—which would be expensive to operate. We told them that 
they couldn’t stand the rates that we would have -to charge 
if we built that line. They said, ‘We don’t care what rate you 
charge, we will just underwrite any basis that you say you 
ought to have.’ So we fell for that, and we built that line. 
There was a great celebration when the first train went up, and 
six months afterwards we were summoned to appear in this 
community for a hearing before the Public Service Commission 
on these rates. The hall in which we met the Public Service 
Commission was the hall in which the celebration had been held. 
The festooning of the celebration was still on the wall. Right 
over the commission as they sat to hear this case were the 
words ‘Welcome Union Pacific.’” 
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Missouri Pacific Begins Five-Day, Week 
on August | 


Wage adjustments affecting officers and 
clerical forces of the Missouri Pacific 
will be made effective August 1 when 
employees will work and receive pay for 
five days a week instéad of five and 
one-half, as at present. Officers and un- 
organized workers will continue to work 
5% days and will receive weekly reduc- 
tions equal to one day’s pay. The 
adjustment does not apply to employees 
in train service. 

This development follows the action 
taken by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen at its convention at Houston on 
June 4, when a resolution was passed 
asking employed members of the brother- 
heod to limit their working hours in an 
effort to provide jobs for idle members. 
The resolution favored a 26-day month 
for men in yard service, while men in 
road freight service are to limit them- 
selves to 3,500 miles a month. Passenger 
men must not make a monthly mileage 
exceeding 5,500. 

On June 25, the convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen recommended the substitution 
of the six-hr. day for the present eight-hr. 
day, without reduction in pay. Steps 
toward unemployment relief and stabiliza- 
tion of jobs were adopted in the same 
measure, with establishment of a minimum 
force of employees recommended as part 
of the stabilization plan. 

The action taken by the convention is 
in line with the movement for a shorter 
work day, unemployment relief and stabil- 
ization of employment instituted by the 
protective committees iof the standard 
railroad labor organizations and dater 
molded into a uniform program by the 
Railway Labor Executives Association. 


Chicago Ordered to Share Cost 
of Subway 


For the first time in the history of 
Chicago, that city has been ordered by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission to 
bear part of the cost of grade separa- 
tion. By reason of a contract ordinance 
passed by the City Council on April 5, 
1911, and amended on July 15, 1924, 
and accepted by the railroads, the rail- 
roads operating in Chicago are required 
to elevate their tracks and bear the cost. 
On April 16, 1930, the city petitioned 
the Illinois Commerce Commission to 
force the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis and the Chicago & Western In- 
diana to construct a subway at Ninety- 
fifth street near Stony Island avenue, 
but the commission ruled that it had no 
Jurisdiction since the case involved a 


contract. The city later amended its 
petition and after conferences with the 
railroads and the commission, certain 
agreements were made. During the 
hearings which followed, it was sug- 
gested that the city and the railroads 
share the cost and in anticipation of this 
arrangement, and in consideration of the 
substitution of a viaduct for a subway 
at 103rd street and the tracks of these 
railroads, the Nickel Plate agreed to 
bear the city’s portion of the cost of 
the Ninety-fifth street project. 

On July 16, 1931, the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission ordered that the to- 
tal expense involved at Ninety-fifth 
street, including the installation of the 
bridge structure, excavation, drainage, 
pavement, sidewalks and curbs through- 
out the subway and its approaches, 
changes of sewer, water and other 
municipally owned lines and right of 
way costs and adjacent property dam- 
age, be divided between the railroads 
and the city as follows: The railroads 
shall determine the relative proportion 
which they should bear if they should 
assume all of the expense. The pro- 
portion so determined for the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis shall be its 
share but the city must assume the ex- 
penses arising out of right of way costs 
or property damage. The proportion 
determined upon for the Chicago & 
Western Indiana shall be divided equal- 
ly between the latter company and the 
city. The city shall also bear that por- 
tion of expense for right of way or ad- 
jacent property damage which would 
otherwise accrue to the proportion of 
expense to be borne by the Chicago & 
Western Indiana. 


Motor Coaches to Use C. & N. W. 
Chicago Terminal 


The Chicago & North Western pas- 
senger station at Chicago is now a bus 
terminal as well as a railway station. 
Motor coaches to Omaha, Neb., and the 
Twin Cities, operated by Chicago & 
North Western Stages, bus operating 
subsidiary of the railway, are making 
the railway terminal their central point 
of interchange. According to G. W. 
Hand, assistant to the president of the 
North Western, this is the first instance 
of motor buses using a railroad ter- 
minal in a major midwestern city as the 
principal point for loading and discharg- 
ing passengers. The space between the 
first-floor ticket office of the passenger 
terminal and the taxi-cab concourse, 
where the coaches will load and dis- 
charge passengers, will be equipped with 
ticket counters and baggage-handling 
facilities. 
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Reading Inaugurates Electric Suburban 
Service 

Electrification of the Philadelphia, Pa., 
suburban lines of the Reading, involving 
an expenditure of $21,500,000, went into 
effect Sunday, July 26, at 3:01 a.m., with 
140 electric trains and 32 electric crews 
operating daily. The new schedule in- 
creases the frequency of service from 31 
to 73 per cent and train speed from 15 to 
25 per cent. 

Lines electrified include those from 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, via 
Jenkintown, Pa.; to West Trenton, N. J., 
on the New York branch; Jenkintown to 
Lansdale, Pa., and Doylestown on the 
Bethlehem and Doylestown branches, and 
Glenside to Hatboro on the New Hope 
branch, affecting 144 stations and towns. 
The route from Wayne Junction to 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. the terminus of the 
Chestnut Hill branch, will be electrified 
as soon as the grade crossings on that 
branch have been eliminated. As reported 
in the Railway Age of July 11, work on 
these elimination projects is now under 
way. 

New timetables have been issued and 
important changes made on the electrified 
branches. On the Lansdale branch, trains 
leave Reading Terminal generally 25 and 
50 min. after each hour, while trains for 
points on the Doylestown branch leave 
the Terminal generally 50 min. after the 
hour. On the New York branch trains 
to West Trenton leave Philadelphia gen- 
erally on the hour and 40 min. after the 
hour, and on the Hatboro branch, trains 
leave Philadelphia generally 15 min. after 
each hour. 

More than 13,000 persons took the pre- 
inaugural inspection trips operated from 
all points throughout the electrified terri- 
tory prior to the opening of the new 
electric service. The trains were open to 
the public, and tickets were sold at Read- 
ing stations; banks and business houses 
in the localities served, at the nominal 
charge of 10 cents for the round trip. 

Seventy new multiple unit cars have 
been received and undergone rigid test 
runs, while instructors have finished 
teaching enginemen and train crews the 
new technique of handling the electrically 
propelled equipment. 

The new electric cars, which cost $52.- 
500 each, are 73 ft. long, seat 86 pas- 
sengers, weight 126,500 lb. without pas- 
sengers, and operate on an 11,000-volt 
single phase, 25-cycle overhead catenary 
system, A number of new developments 
designed by the Reading are incorporated 
in the cars, including a power bus line 
connector to save pantograph and trolley 
wear, a new design of ventilating system 
for the electric equipment, a spring motor- 





nose suspension to facilitate changing of 
motors, a magnetic door latch and thermo- 
stat control, and a flexible air connection 
to the motors which is self-aligning and 
self-connecting. Each car is a complete 
unit, having its own battery and air com- 
pressor, with a control cab at each end. 
Electric-pneumatic brakes are used, and all 
cars are equipped with cab signals. 

The seating arrangement consists of 
37 crosswise seats and three longitudinal 
seats, each seating four persons. Grab 
handles are provided on the corners of the 
seat backs next to the aisle so as to 
give passengers a ‘means of support. The 
seats are of the plush covered reversible 
type, with arm-rests and fixed footrests. 
Baggage racks are provided and each car 
has one toilet. There are no signal or 
emergency cords passing through the car, 
the signals being electrically operated by 
push buttons. A warning signal, con- 
sisting of a double-pneuphonic horn, is 
located on the vestibule hood at each end 
of the car. 


Passenger Officers to Meet in Chicago 


The American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, on October 20-21. The meeting 
will be devoted entirely to business dis- 
cussion. A docket of subjects for con- 
sideration is now in preparation and 
members who wish to have subjects in- 
cluded are asked to send them to the 
secretary not later than September 10, for 
presentation to the docket committee. 


Burlington Express Terminal Opened 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
formally opened its $650,000 express 
terminal, at Roosevelt road and Canal 
street, Chicago, on July 24. The new 
terminal supplants a smaller one at 
Thirteenth and Canal streets, and is be- 
ing used by the Railway Express 
Agency. It includes a two-story struc- 
ture 310 ft. in length and a one-story 
portion 625 ft. long. The facilities pro- 
vide for the loading of 25 express cars 
at one time, while 25,000 shipments can 
be dispatched daily. 


Protest Closing of C. N. R. Stations 


As is often the case, when services 
are curtailed by railways, there is a 
popular clamor against such a move for 
economy. For some time past the 
Canadian railways have been effecting 
economies in this and other ways, and 
the Canadian National, being a publicly- 
owned road, bears the brunt of the ob- 
jection. Last week in the House at Ot- 
tawa there were protests from Quebec 
members against closing of stations, and 
the Minister of Railways, Hon. Robert 
Manion, had this to say in reply: 

“The Canadian National will save a 
certain amount of revenue by closing 
stations throughout the country and pro- 
tests have been received, but it is taking 
this action only where it means an ac- 
tual gain in money and sometimes a 
large gain, As a matter of fact, if the 


people would continue to utilize the rail- 
ways, the services would not be cut off. 
[ shall, however, be glad to pass my 
hon. friend’s representations on to the 
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railway. The matter is in their hands, 
not in those of the government.” 


Officers Salaries Reduced 


The Delaware & Hudson has made a 
reduction of 10 per cent, to take effect 
August 1, in the salaries of officers, so 
far as approved by the president, in all 
positions where the salaries are equal 
to or greater than those paid to division 
superintendents or officers of correspond- 
ing rank. 

A report of reduction in salaries of 
officers by the Southern Railway has 
been published in Washington, D. C., 
but the only statement authorized by 
the road is that there has been a volun- 
tary reduction of salaries by officers 
which was not intended to be made pub- 
lic. 


Protest Government Competition 
With Warehouses 


Warehousemen in Philadelphia are pro- 
testing against the alleged free storage of 
imported commodities said to be offered by 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, which 
operates the government-owned barge line. 
Officers of the Port of Philadelphia have 
carried their complaint to the Secretary of 
War asking him to take steps to stop the 
practice. It is stated that the government 
corporation secured an appropriation from 
Congress for the purchase of additional 
barges which it is now using as storage 
warehouses in competition with private 
enterprise. 


Nebraska Tax Appeal Denied to 
C.&N. W. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska, at 
Lincoln, on July 21, denied an appeal of 
the Chicago & North Western from a 
valuation of $28,410,000 on the railroad 
property within the state for taxation 
purposes, which valuation was fixed last 
January by the state board of equalization. 
The railroad contended that it was 
assessed on a higher percentage of value 
than is used generally on property within 
the state, and that the total should be 
reduced to $22,000,000. The court said 
that unless the railroad has shown that 
the board omitted vital facts, or that 
fraud or apparent misjudgment was 
shown, it would not interfere. 


Signaling Principles and Practices 

R. H. C. Balliet, secretary of the Sig- 
nal Section, American Railway Associa- 
tion, 30 Vesey street, New York City, 
has issued the thirteenth pamphlet in 
the series entitled “American Railway 
Signaling Principles and Practices”: a 
pamphlet of 82 pages, including 17 pages 
of questions to test the student’s knowl- 
edge. 

This is Chapter XVI, Interlocking. It 
describes the Saxby & Farmer machine; 
Saxby & Farmer English style; Style A 
machine (vertical locking bed); the 
electro-pneumatic, the all-electric, and 
the electro-mechanical. Drawbridge ap- 
paratus is fully described. 

For some of the details the reader 
has to turn to other chapters; for ex- 
ample, Chapter 6, direct current relays, 
and Chapter 5, batteries; also, for de 
tails of power machines, Chapter 18 re- 
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cently issued, and Chapter 19 yet to ap- 
pear. 

The chapter now issued costs 35 cents 
a copy or, to railroad employees, 25 
cents. 


Public Service Commission Enjoined in 
N. O. & N. E. Case 


The Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion was enjoined, on July 20, from inter- 
fering with plans of the New Orleans & 
Northeastern to abandon its passenger 
trains numbers 5 and 8, operating between 
Pearl River, La., and New Orleans, when 
United States Judge Wayne G. Borah 
signed the temporary restraining order and 
set July 30 as the date for hearing the 
matter before a special federal court of 
three judges. Several other railroads 
operating in the state have secured re- 
straining orders against similar inter- 
ference on the part of the Public Service 
Commission. 

In all instances the petitioners have 
asserted that they will continue to give 
adequate service after discontinuing cer- 
tain of their trains. Expenses of oper- 
ation are in excess of revenues received 
from the trains in question, the petitions 
set forth. 


Equipment Installed 


Class I railroads, in the first six months 
of 1931, placed 6,951 new freight cars in 
service, the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association has an- 
nounced. In the same period last year, 
49,208 new freight cars were placed in 
service and two years ago there were 
32,794. Of the new cars, 2,934 were box 
cars, while there were 2,957 new coal cars, 
382 flat cars, 670 refrigerator cars and 
eight miscellaneous cars. The railroads 
on July’ 1 had 8,963 new freight cars on 
order, compared with 24,649 cars on the 
same day last year. The railroads also 
placed in service, in the first six months 
of this year, 89 new locomotives compared 
with 411 in the same period in 1930 and 
319 in the same period in 1929. New 
locomotives on order on July 1 this year 
totaled 36 compared with 364 on the same 
day last year. Freight cars or locomotives 
leased or otherwise acquired are not in- 
cluded in the above figures. 


Indiana Scrap Rates on Classification 
Basis 


New freight rates putting scrap iron 
on a classification basis may go into 
effect in Indiana at once, as the result 
of a decision made by the Indiana su- 
preme court on July 25. The court af- 
firmed a decision of the circuit court 
in Indianapolis in which the Indiana 
Public Service Commission was in ef- 
fect upheld in its efforts to establish 
the new classification. 

In 1929, the commission passed an 
order fixing new rates for shipments of 
scrap iron, which generally constituted 
a reduction, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
appealed. A demurrer .of the commis- 
sion was upheld by the circuit court on 
the ground that an appeal had not been 
taken in the specified time. Then the 
carriers appealed to the supreme court. 
The new rates, which O. R. Living- 
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“THE MAINE BULLET” ON ITS FIRST RUN 
Mr. J. W. Smith, Vice-President and General Manager of the Boston and Maine Railroad firing the gun that inaugurated the service 
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house, chief of the traffic department of 
the Public Service Commission, states 
may be put in effect at once unless the 
railroads take further legal action, are 
17 per cent of the first-class rate. 


IMinois Chamber of Commerce Favors 
Rate Plea 


The Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 
on July 24, passed a resolution asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to give serious consideration to the ap- 


plication for a general increase in 
freight rates. The resolution, in part, 
follows: 


“The Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
has repeatedly declared that the rates 
charged for transportation should yield 
an adequate return on the fair value of 
the property used by the railroads for 
transportation. It is not the province 
of this organization, nor do we presume 
to attempt to determine what exact per- 
centage of increase in freight rates 
should be accorded to the steam rail- 
roads by your body, but we do support 
such an increase as in the judgment oi 
your body is reasonable in the circum- 
stances and which will result in suffi- 
cient increased railroad revenue to in- 
sure the stabilization of railroad credit, 
permit of adequaté rail transportation, 
and improve the general economic 
status.” 


Peace River Western Outlet 


At a conference in the office of the Min- 
ister of Railways at Ottawa over a week 
ago between Hon. Robert Manion, the 
Minister, and Sir Henry Thornton, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National, and E. W. 
Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific, 
the heads of the two roads told the gov- 
ernment that if the latter insisted upon an 
early start in constructing a Pacific coast 
outlet for the Peace river area the gov- 
ernment would have to build it. 

Dr. Manion told the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa last week, in reply to 
speeches by Alberta and British Colum- 
bia members, that they and their people 
would have to exercise more patience in 
this matter. Referring to the speech of 


Mr. Garland, which started this discus- , 


sion on the Peace River outlet, the Min- 
ister said :— 

“The hon. gentleman spoke as though 
it were only a matter of the government 
stepping in and building this immense 
project. He spoke as though the two rail- 
ways had come to a decision as to what 
they wanted and it would be a simple mat- 
ter for the government to raise the $40,- 
000,000 with which to construct the outlet 
forthwith. The fact of the matter is, the 
railways have not come to any decision. 
It is true that the route referred to by 
the hon. gentleman, the Aggie-Obed route, 
was one of the early suggestions of the 
Canadian National. But the Canadian 
Pacific has submitted a report recently in 
which they take exception to that sug- 
gested route; they suggest a different one 
from the route proposed by the Canadian 
National. I submit that it is only fair 
to say that before the government takes 
any action in the matter the railways 
themselves should at least agree to some- 
thing definite.” 
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Hudson Bay Grain Test 


The Canadian government is prepared 
to absorb any additional costs so that 
shippers of a test movement of grain 
through Churchill on Hudson Bay this 
autumn will enjoy the same rates as if 
they shipped through Montreal, Hon. Dr. 
Manion, Minister of Railways, said in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa last 
week replying to a question. 

“I have requested western grain dealers,” 
he said, “to submit any reasonable prop- 
osition they thought desirable for pro- 
viding cargoes of grain for the test ship- 
ments on the basis of a freight rate not 
higher than the present through rates, 
the natural and intended inference being 
that we would absorb any difference in 
rates due to increased insurance or other 
charges. The only proposal I have yet 
received in reply has been one wire stating 
that 150,000 bushels of grain can be 
assured. This is only about half a cargo. 

“If a proposition is made to the gov- 
ernment to supply from one to three 
cargoes of grain for shipment via Churc- 
hill, the shipper to pay rates on the basis 
of present through rates from the Prairies 
to Europe via Montreal, the government 
will see that ships are available and 
absorb any difference due to insurance or 
other transportation charges. That surely 
is a fair proposal on the part of the 
government. Now instead of criticism 
or abuse let the grain trade or some 
responsible . organization come forward 
with proposals.” 


Premier Bennett on C.N.R. Policy 


Premier Bennett of Canada last week 
gave an indication on matters of policy in 
regard to the Canadian National, showing 
the present Government’s attitude toward 
the road. He declared “no change in pol- 
icy can ever take place in respect to this 
publicly owned property unless the people 
of Canada, speaking through this Parlia- 
ment, so determine, and there has been no 
evidence of that, so far as I have seen.” 
Some of his remarks related to two pre- 
ceding speeches, one by John T. Hackett, 
a Quebec Conservative, who made his 
second fierce attack of the session on the 
Canadian National, and another by Hon. 
William D. Euler, a former Liberal Cab- 
inet Minister from Ontario, who is a vig- 
orous advocate of public ownership as 
applied to the national railway system. 

Premier Bennett dealt in particular with 
the entry of the Canadian National Steam- 
ships into the so-called triangular service 
on the Pacific coast, between Vancouver, 
Victoria and Seattle. This service had 
previously been solely provided by the 
Canadian Pacific. The entry of the gov- 
ernment line with three new steamships 
complicated the situation and the Prime 
Minister had much to say on this: 

“Since I have had the responsibilities 
of office no matter has given me more 
concern or pressed more heavily upon 
me than has the railway situation in Can- 
ada. I do think, as I have so frequently 
said, that it is time hon. members stud- 
ied the situation in all its ramifications ; 
for we are a people only 10,000,000 in 
number with railway facilities far be- 
yond our requirements. We have an 
enterprise owned by the peopl: of Can- 
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ada who acquired it under circumstances 
to which I shall not refer this afternoon. 
In competition with a privately owned 
road they have endeavored to maintain 
that railway system. They have placed 
money into its operation with great free- 
dom and willingness; they have backed 
it with a courage and determination 
which I think at least has satisfied those 
who had to administer the railroad that 
nothing any government has done in this 
country has stood in the way of every 
reasonable effort being made to advance 
the fortunes of the railroad. When the 
opportunity comes to discuss the affairs of 
the railway company I am sorry to find 
that there is a group which thinks that 
any criticism constitutes adverse criticism 
of the ownership of the road. That has 
not been so. 

“I think if the house will take the 
trouble to analyze what has been done 
since the present government came into 
office and the effort it has made to main- 
tain the integrity of the property con- 
sistently with the obligations which in the 
end must be borne by the Canadian peo- 
ple, hon. members will be satisfied that 
no step has been taken other than for 
the purpose of advancing its well being 
and proper management. It does not fol- 
low, however, that in so doing hon. mem- 
bers will agree wholly with everything 
that has been done; for certainly there 
are many hon. members who will join in 
the criticisms urged in the report with 
respect to those three steamships on the 
Pacific coast. The answer is, however, 
that this parliament agreed to their op- 
eration. It is much to be regretted that 
we have those three vessels losing such 
tremendous sums of money and serving 
no useful purpose. My only difficulty has 
been to understand how it was possible 
that they should have been constructed. 
They are there, however, and we have to 
deal with the situation as it exists.” 


The C. N. R. in June 


Economies made effective in the 
operation of the Canadian National re- 
duced operating expenses for June 1931, 
by $1,819,625 from the opérating ex- 
penses of the corresponding month of 
1930, according to the monthly state- 
ment of revenues and expenses. During 
the period from January 1 to June 30, 
operating expenses show a reduction of 
$11,570,590 as compared with the ex- 
penses of the first six months of 1930. 

Gross revenues of the system, exclud- 
ing Eastern lines, for the month of 
June were $15,236,230, a decrease of $4,- 
169,498 from the gross of June, 1930. 
Operating expenses for June, 1931, were 
$15,341,235, a reduction of $1,819,625 
from the expenses of June last year, 
leaving a net revenue deficit of $105,005, 
a decrease of $2,349,872 from the net ol 
June, 1930. 

For the six months period, January to 
Tune, gross revenues were $88,275,626, 
a decrease of $21,635,465 as compared 
with the same period of 1930. Operating 
expenses for the six months of 1931 were 
$86,946,590, a reduction of $11,570,590 as 
compared with the 1930 period, and net 
earnings for the six months of 1931 
were $1,329,035, a decrease of $10,064,- 
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874 as compared with the net for the 
first six months of 1930. 


C. N. R. Salary Reduction 


In connection with the announcement 
of a ten per cent cut in salaries on the 
Canadian National Railways, affecting all 
salaries in excess of $3,600 per year dur- 
ing the next ten months from August 
1, Sir Henry Thornton, chairman and 
president of the Canadian National said 
in Montreal that the reduction, despite his 
contract with the government definitely 
fixing his compensation, nevertheless in- 
cluded himself, and also all the higher 
officers of the system. 

Defending salary cuts of 10 per cent 
affecting all employees earning more than 
$3,600 a year, Sir Henry said that those 
who received in excess of that sum were 
better able to meet the reduction than 
lower salaried employees. 

“We felt that it was perhaps unfair, 
and would cause undue distress,” he said, 
“to those receiving $3,600 to make them 
subject to the decrease.” 

Replying to criticism of the eveten , Sir 
Henry pointed out that expenses "had 
dropped since 1922, although revenue was 
practically unchanged. “In 1930 our gross 
earnings were slightly less than 1922, but 
our expenses were $17,000,000 less than 
1922,” he said. “If you take into con- 
sideration the increase in salaries and the 
reduction in freight rates since that period, 
our expenses are some $22,000,000 less 
than in 1922.” 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

RatLway AccouNTING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.-« 
E. R. Woodson, 1124 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D Next convention, 1932, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arr Brake AssociaT1Ion—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. 

Atuiep Rattway Suppty Assoctation.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN Aesgesaapen oF Freicut TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 

, Chicago, Ri 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMEKiCAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. o 
143 Liberty St., New York. Next Convention, 
October 20-21, 1931, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Room 800, 
1017 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Next meet- 
ing, 1932, Detroit, Mich. 

AmeERIcan ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintne Cars.—F. R. Borger, & L. R. 
R., 836 Federal St., Chicago. Next conven- 
tion, October 20-22, 1931, Baltimore, Md. 

American Etectric Rattway ASSOCIATION.— 
Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. Next convention, September  26- 
as a 2, 1931, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 


AMERICAN Rarttway AssocratTion.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. 
Division I.— Operating.—J. Sie Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N 


Freight Station Section. — R. O. Wells. 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad. 
Chicago. 


Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York, 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. A. 

Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
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Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. Covert, 
59 st Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division III.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New. York. ‘ 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van. Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, March 15-17, 1932, Palmer House, 
Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. Next meeting, March 15-17, 
1932, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Electrical Section —E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59, East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Equipment Painting Section.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.—W 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division VII.—Freight *Claims.—Lewis Pil- 
cher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual Meeting, October 27-23, 
1931, Chicago. 

Car Service Division.—C. A. Bos. 17th and 
H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. 

American RatLway Brince AND BuiLpinc Asso- 
craTion.—C. A. Licht a . te 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chsonme. Next conven- 
tion, October 20-21, 1931, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

AMERICAN RaILWwAy DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—A. W. Large, Gen. Agri. Agt., C. R. I. & 
P. Ry., Chicago, IIl. 
Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN RaILway ENGINEERING AssOCcIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.— H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next "meeting, March 15-17, 1932, Palmer 
House, Chicago. -Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association. 

AMERICAN RartLway MaGazine Epitors Assocra- 
TIoON.—Miss E. Kramer, M-K-T Employes 
Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 
April, 1932, San Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN Rarttway Toot ForeMen’s Associa- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. 

R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Exhibit 

by Supply Association of the American Rail- 

way ool Foremen’s Association.—E. E. 

Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. 

Clinton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RarLroap AssOcIATION.— 
R. E.. Schindler, Secretary, Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington é 

AMERICAN SocIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Paul D. Mallay, Johns- 
Manville .Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

AMERICAN 
H. 


Next meeting, 1932, 


Woop Preservers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next masting. January 
26-28, 1932, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, M-. 

AssociaTION OF RartLway Craim AcGEntTs.—H. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual con- 
vention, May, 1932, Louisville, Ky. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Sptequesstl. Cc. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, <. 

Bripce anp Buritpinc Suppry Men’s Associa- 
tion.—S. A. Baber, High Grade Manufac- 
turing Co., 10418 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 

hio. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

CanapIAN Rartway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in each 
month, except June, July and August, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DepartTMENT Orricers Association.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. 

Car ForeMeEN’s ASSOLIATION OF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Monday in ‘month, except June, 
July, and August, Great Northern otel, 
hicago. 

Car ForeMEN’s AssocraATION oF Los ANGELES.— 

W. Kratse, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
.os Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, 2nd 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 
Car Foremen’s AssocraTion oF St. Lovurs, Mo. 
G. Wieeman, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. “Louis, Il. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
American Hotel Annex, 6th and Market Sts., 
St. Lonis, Mo. 
Centra Rattway Crus or Burraro.—T. J. 
*Donnell, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
2nd Thursday each month, except June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. N. Y. 

Cincrnnatr Rartway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 453 
FE. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings 2nd 
Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November. 
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Cieveranp Raitway Crius.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder_Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, second Monday each month, except July, 
August, September, Auditorium, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen’s Building, West 9th 
St., and Superior Ave., Cleveland. 

INTERNATIONAL RartroaD Master BLacksmitus’ 
AssocraTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fue. Assocration.—C. 

Winkless, Room 700 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. Annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 15-16, 1931, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rar~way GENERAL ForREMEN’s 
AssocraTIon.—Wm, Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borrer Makers AssocrtaTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

Master Car Buitpers’ AND Supervisors’ Asso- 
c1aTion.—(See Car Department Officers’ 
Association.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
T1Es COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual conven- 
tion, October 20-23, 1931, Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. 

NatronaL ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap Ti1E Pro. 
pUCERS.—Roy. M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NaTIONAL RatLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
c Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 

National SaFety Councii.—Steam Railroad 
Section: J. L. Walsh, Supt. Safety, M.-K.- 

R. R., Dallas, Tex. Annual congress 
October 12- 16, 1931, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

New Enctanp Rartroap CLus.—W. E. ade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New_York Rarrroap Crius.—D. I. McKay, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meetings, 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, 29 W. 39th ’St., New York City. 

Pactric Rattway CLus.—W. S. Wollner, Pp. oO. 
Box, 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rattway Business AssocraTIOoON. — Frank W. 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, = 

Rartway Crus oF Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

Rattway EvectricaL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocraTtion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Frre Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
oa. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Baltimore, 

d. 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division. 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. (No exhibit at 1931 meetings.) 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of A. R. A. Division 1. 

Rattway Treasury OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Next convention, Septem- 
ber 17-18, 1931, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
cIaTION. — T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Next. convention, September 22-24, 1931, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Exhibit by Track 
Supply Association. 

Sr. Lovrs Rartway Crus.—B. W.. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. Statler Hotel, *. Louis. 

S1cnaL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland We N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

a AND SOUTHWESTERN Rartway CLuB.— 

A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AssocIATION OF Car Service Orri- 
laa G. Parks, A. B. & C. Ry., Atlanta, 

a. 

Surrty Men’s Assocration.—E. H._ Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip- 
ment Painting Section. 

Toronto Rartway Crus.—J. A. Murphy, 1405 
Canadian National Express Building, Toronto. 
Regular meetings 3rd Monday of each month. 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Supprty Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 





TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Oo 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St.. Cleveland. 0. 
Western Rattway Crus.—J. H. Nash, Dri- 


Steam Valve Sales Corp., 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings 3rd Monday 
each month, except June, July, August and 
September, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE IN AMERICA’S RAILROAD PROGRESS 
RELATION OF WEIGHT ON DRIVERS TO CAPACITY ~ PASSENGER SERVICE 


10 YEARS’ PROGRESS : 1920-1929. 
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GROWTH IN LOCOMOTIVE CAPACITY OBTAINABLE 
YEARS: 1920 AND 1929 
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More Than Twice 


the Power Capacity 
of the 10 - Year - Old 


; Locomotive— 


HINK of it—-3500 hp. as against only 1500 hp; 37 per cent more 
drawbar pull at starting; 139 per cent more drawbar pull at passenger 
express speed of 60 miles per hour. That shows how vastly superior a 1929 
locomotive proved itself over a 1920 locomotive in the same passenger 
service on the same railroad. Both locomotives are actual cases. The 
curves in the above graph represent their actual performance, the dotted 
curves represent the performance of the 1920 locomotive and the solid 
curves that of the 1929 locomotive. 


How did the modern locomotive save money and improve operating effi- 
ciency? 


The 1929 locomotive now hauls 15 Pullmans instead of 10 at no sacrifice 
in speed.‘ The longer trains reduced the number of sections on limited 
trains during times of heavy traffic. Fewer diners are now necessary. Two 
trains are often combined into one. That reduces costs and increases track 
capacity. It adds safety for it increases the headway between trains. 


Are you capitalizing on the big advantages of the modern locomotive? 
It pays to modernize. The profits now lost will pay the cost. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE SAVANNAH & ATLANTA has placed 
an order for six steel underframes for 
caboose cars. 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY has re- 
ceived revised prices on its inquiry for 30 
new hopper car bodies and for repairs 
to 30 H-21 type hopper cars. 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN has ordered 
1,700 tons of plates, shapes and bars from 
the Carnegie Steel Company for 450 hop- 
per cars to be built in the railroad’s shops. 
It has also ordered 500 tons of steel for 
parts from the American Car & Foundry 
Company, and 200 tons of shapes from 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Atcnison, TopeKA & Santa FE 
is inquiring for one gas-electric rail motor 
car 80 ft. long. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 700 
tons of structural steel for a trainshed 
at Dallas, Tex., from the Mosher Steel 
& Machinery Co. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 240 
tons of structural steel for bridge work 
at San Francisco, Cal., from the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. 


THe New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis 
has ordered 825 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge at Toledo, Ohio, from the 
American Bridge Company. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN has or- 
dered 100 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work in Birmingham, Ala., from 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


THE Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAUL 
& Paciric has ordered 100 tons of struc- 
tural steel for miscellaneous bridge work 
from the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 


THE Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QUINCY 
has ordered 450 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work at St. Louis, Mo., from 
the American Bridge Co., and 500 tons 
from the McClintic-Marshall Corp. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 
from the American Bridge Company 425 
tons of steel for grillage work at Thirtieth 
street, New York, in connection with West 


Side grade crossing elimination work; 
and from the Harris Structural Steel 


Company 320 tons of steel for a new 
bridge at Woodlawn, N. Y. 


THe Wasasu has ordered 676 tons of 
structural steel for grade separation work 
at Toledo, Ohio, the distribution being as 
follows: 314 tons for the Glendale ave- 
nue separation and 102 tons for the 
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Woodsdale avenue separation from the 
American Bridge Company, and 260 tons 
for the Detroit avenue separation from 
the McClintic-Marshall Corporation. 


SIGNALING 


THE Board oF TRANSPORTATION OF THE 
City or New York has awarded to the 
Union Switch & Signal Company equip- 
ment contract S-3, involving the installa- 
tion of automatic block signal and inter- 
locking equipment on the subway system 
of city-owned rapid transit lines between 
Fulton street, Manhattan, and Church 
avenue, Brooklyn. This section includes 
approximately 25 miles of track. The work 
includes 500 color-light signals, 50 electro- 
pneumatic switches and 332 electro-pneu- 
matic train stops. Approximately half of 
these signals and all the switches will be 
controlled by four electro-pneumatic in- 
terlocking machines totaling 140 levers. 


Supply Trade 





R. E. Condit has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit, Mich., for the Cincinnati 
and Columbus districts, with offices at 
705 Gwynne building, Cincinnati, and 
901 E. Third street, Dayton, Ohio. The 
Hill Equipment & Engineering Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
representative in the latter territory. 


Charles P. Whitehead, sales assistant 
to the vice-president and general man- 
ager of the General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration, Granite City, Ill, has been 
promoted to manager of sales, with head- 
quarters at Eddystone, Pa. William M. 
Sheehan, sales assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, with head- 
quarters at Eddystone, Pa., has been 
appointed manager of the Eastern dis- 
trict sales, with the same headquarters. 
Harry R. Bartell, sales engineer, has 
been promoted to manager of the West- 
ern district sales, with headquarters at 
Granite City. E. J. Birtwell continues 
as district manager of miscellaneous 
sales, with headquarters at Eddystone. 


The General Machinery Corporation, 
Hamilton, Ohio, has acquired the busi- 
ness of the Putnam Machine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., formerly owned by 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. The 
Putnam line of products will continue to 
be manufactured at the General Ma- 
chinery Corporation’s plants as supple- 
mentary to the line of The Niles Tool 
Works Company, another subsidary of 
General Machinery Corporation. The 
company will furnish, and solicits re- 
pairs for, all existing Putnam, Dietrich 
& Harvey, and Beaman & Smith instal- 
lations. The business will in future be 
conducted as the Putnam Machine Com- 
pany, division of General Machinery 
Corporation. G. A. Rentschler, president 
of the General Machinery Corporation, 
is also president of Putnam Machine 
Company. 
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Charles D. MacGillivray, assistant sec- 
retary of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, has been elected secretary to suc- 
ceed Arthur L. Church, deceased, and J. 
Harrison Kerst has been elected assist- 
ant secretary, both with headquarters at 
Eddystone, Pa; they were also elected to 
similar positions with two Baldwin sub- 
sidiary companies, the Standard Stee] 
Works Company and the Baldwin- 
Southwark Corporation. Mr. MacGilli- 
vray was born at Cambridge, Mass.; af- 
ter serving for five years as paymaster 
in the United States Navy, he became 
associated in 1923, as secretary with 
George H. Houston, now president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Mr. 
MacGillivray, for about a year, has 
served as assistant secretary of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. Mr. Kerst 
has been connected for many years with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


L. A. Paddock, who has been elected 
president of the American Bridge Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was born on February 20, 1879, at 
Pontiac, Mich., and was graduated from 
the University of Michigan with the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in civil en- 
gineeering. He began his engineering 
career in 1904 as a draftsman with the 
Canadian Bridge Company, Ltd., Walk- 





L. A. Paddock 


erville, Ont., and subsequently became 
superintendent, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. He was president of that 
company from 1924 until his election as 
vice-president of the American Bridge 
Company in 1927. In addition to his 
new position as president of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company, Mr. Paddock is a 
director of that company and also a 
director of the Canadian Bridge Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the Essex Terminal 
Railway. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Tue Corning Grass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., has issued a 32-page catalogue 
on signal glassware for railroad and ma- 
rine service. 
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Construction 





AtcHison, TopekKA & Santa Fe.—Bids 
were received on July 27 for the construc- 
tion of 13 street subways as a part of this 
company’s track elevation program at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. All track work 
required on this project is to be under- 
taken by company forces. 


AtcHIson, TopeEKA & Santa Fe—Mis- 
sour! Paciric.—These roads and the Colo- 
rado State Highway department contem- 
plate the construction of a highway sub- 
way about three miles east of Pueblo, 
Colo. 


Boston & Matne.—The reconstruction 
of the railroad bridge carrying this com- 
pany’s line over the Hoosick-North Hoo- 
sick county highway, Hoosick, N. Y., has 
been ordered by the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnI0.—This railroad 
has awarded to the Sturm & Dillard Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, a contract for the 
enlarging and relining of Kelly's tunnel, 
Jerrys Run, Va., at an approximate cost 
of $190,000. A contract for the construc- 
tion of an undergrade crossing, to cost 
about $62,150, at South Charleston, W. 
Va., has been let to Langhorne & Lang- 
horne, Huntington, W. Va., while another 
contract, amounting to $29,100 and cover- 
ing similar work at Fishersville, Va., has 
beer given to Haley, Chisholm & Morris, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


DeLAwArRE & Hupson.—The Broadway 
crossing of this company’s tracks, Fort 
Edward, N. Y., has been designated for 
elimination by the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, by the construction of an 
underpass 50 ft. wide with a clearance of 
14 ft. 


KANSAS City SoOUTHERN.—A contract 
has been awarded to the List Construction 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., for 50,000 
cu. yd. of grading in connection with the 
construction of a storage yard aggregat- 
ing 3.25 miles of track near Sugar Creek, 
a suburb of Kansas City, Mo. All bridge 
work and track laying will be under- 
taken by railway forces. The estimated 
cost of the project is $213,224, which in- 
cludes the railway’s proportion of the 
cost of a grade separation, to be under- 
taken by the State Highway Commission. 


New Orveans Pusric Bett.—Bids for 
the construction of the $19,000,000 Public 
Belt railroad and highway bridge over the 
Mississippi river just above the New 
Orleans (La.) city limits, which were 
originally called for June 4 and subse- 
quently postponed for an indefinite period, 
will be opened at New Orleans on 
September 15, according to a recent joint 
announcement by Governor Huey P. Long 
of Louisiana and Mayor T. Semmes 
Walmsley of New Orleans. It is expected 
that the bridge, when completed, will be 
used by the Southern Pacific and possibly 
by the Texas & Pacific. The bids will 


include four separate proposals, covering 
the substructure of the bridge, the bridge 
superstructure, the substructure of ap- 
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proaches and the superstructure of ap- 
proaches,. The state of Louisiana has 
applied $7,000,000 of its road bond issue 
to the bridge to take care of the highway 
portion of the structure, which will make 
New Orleans more easily accessible from 
the west’ bank of the river. The Public 
Belt bridge is not designed, however, to 
affect the proposed bridge across the 
Mississippi at Baton Rouge, La., both 
bridges being declared necessary to the 
development of the state, according to 
Governor Long and Mayor Walmsley. 
In connection with the construction of the 
New Orleans bridge, a board of engineers 
is to be appointed to make a study and 
survey of local freight terminals, based gn 
the findings of the commercial affairs com- 
mittee, with unifications as the ultimate 
purpose. When this board has completed 
its work its report will be submitted to 
the various railroads entering New 
Orleans for their consideration. Unifica- 
tion of rail and water terminal facilities, 
it is believed, will result in reduced 
charges and will attract additional com- 
merce to the port. 


New York CENTRAL (Ohio Central 
Lines).—A contract has been awarded to 
E. Elford & Son, Columbus, Ohio, for the 
construction of an addition to the in- 
bound house of the former freight station 
at Columbus, at an estimated cost of 
$30,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York has ap- 
proved as not excessive a bid submitted 
by the Walsh Construction Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., for work in connection 
with the reconstruction of the bridge car- 
rying River street, Nelliston, N. Y., over 
this company’s tracks, and has also ap- 
proved specifications and cost estimates 
for the elimination of a New York Cen- 
tral grade crossing located on the Wat- 
kins-Yates county line highway, Reading. 
N. ¥. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—The Great North- 
ern has petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a rehearing of the 
case in which the commission recently 
authorized this company to construct a 
24-mile branch line from Woodrow, Mont., 
to Bloomfield. 


NortTHERN Paciric.—Plans have been 
completed for the construction of a bas- 
cule bridge having a clear channel span 
of 150 ft. over the Duwamish River 
waterway, Seattle, Wash., to replace an 
existing structure having a clear span of 
80 ft. The estimated cost of the project 
is $324,000. A contract for furnishing 
and erecting the material for the bascule 
span has been awarded to the Wallace 
Bridge & Structural Steel Co., Seattle, at 
an approximate cost of $138,000. Con- 
tracts for the foundation and other work 
will be let in the near future. 
has recently let contracts for the con- 
struction and installation of a steel coal- 
ing station, sanding facilities, water col- 
umns and other facilities at Dickinson, 
N. D., which work has a total estimated 
cost of $54,000. A contract for furnish- 
ing the structural stee] necessary has been 
awarded to the Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn., at an 
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approximate cost of $12,000. The Ogle 
Construction Company, Chicago, has the 
contract for furnishing all machinery, 
and Peppard & Fulton, Minneapolis, have 
been awarded a contract for erecting the 
steel. Contracts have also been let for 
the construction of a 500-ton steel coal- 
ing station at Benz, Mont., at an estimated 
cost of $31,250. Contracts for furnishing 
the structural steel and for supplying the 
machinery for this project have also been 
let to the Minneapolis Steel & Machin- 
ery Co., and the Ogle Construction Com- 
pany, respectively. The approximate cost 
of these contracts is $12,000 each. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—This road and the city 
of Louisville, Ky., have recently entered 
into an agreement for the elevation of a 
considerable mileage of the railway com- 
pany’s tracks in that city. To a lesser 
extent, the Illinois Central, the Louisville 
& Nashville, and the Louisville Railway 
Company, a street railway, are also in- 
volved in the agreement. The double- 
track line of the Pennsylvania occupies 
Fourteenth street in Louisville between the 
Ohio river on the north and Kentucky 
street on the south, a distance of about 
i1%4 miles, and within these limits the line 
is to be raised on an earth fill an average 
of about 15 ft. The track elevation will 
require the construction of underpasses 
which will consist of solid deck bridges 
carried on concrete abutments, at nine 
cross streets. The project also involves 
the elevation and relocation of the Penn- 
sylvania’s double-track connection with the 
Louisville & Nashville. This line now 
occupies Maple street, but is to be re- 
moved to a location north of Kentucky 
street. The elevation of this connecting 
line involves the construction of two sub- 
ways at street crossings. The project 
has a total estimated cost of between three 
and four million dollars, of which 65 per 
cent will be borne by the steam railways 
and 35 per cent by the city and the street 
railway. It is expected that work on the 
project will be started in the near future. 


St. Louts-San FRAncisco.—Bids were 
received on July 31 for the construction 
of a reinforced concrete and steel grade 
separation structure to carry the four 
tracks of this company over Southwest 
avenue at Ivanhoe avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Contracts for the elevation of the tracks 
had been let previously. The complete 
cost of this project, which will be shared 
by the city of St. Louis, will be about 
$120,000, and the work involved in the 
bids received on July 31 will aggregate 


about $85,000. 


SOUTHERN PAcIFIC.—A contract has 
been awarded to the F. F. Greenfield Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., for the construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete and plate 
girder viaduct to carry Victory place over 
this company’s tracks at Los Angeles, at a 
cost of about $26,000. 


Union Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Utah Construction Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah, for the excavation of 
approximately 25,000 cu. yd. of loose rock 
in connection with the construction of an 
auxiliary creek channel and a dike in 
Devil’s Gate canyon at Gateway, Utah, 
at an estimated expenditure of about $20,- 
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000. A contract for the construction of 
756 linear ft. of reinforced concrete re- 
taining wall 16 ft. high, and the installa- 


tion of a fence, at Wallace, Idaho, has 
been awarded to Clifton, Applegate & 
Toole, Spokane, Wash., at a cost of slight- 
ly less than $22,000. The Union Pacific 
expects to ask for bids in the near future 
for the construction of a 30-ft. by 154-ft. 
brick and frame freight and passenger sta- 
tion at Pullman, Wash., to replace the 
present structure, which was constructed 
in 1886, the estimated cost of this work 
being $41,500. Using its own forces, the 
company now has under construction at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., a 20-stall enginehouse, at 
an estimated cost, complete, of $233,000. 


Financial 


emisiiiienenennaal 





Boston & Matne.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Peterborough & Hillsborough to 
extend for five years from July 1, 1931, 
the maturity dates of $100,000 of its first- 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds. 


Cuicaco & ILtinots Mip_anp.—Equip- 
ment Notes—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to issue $312,000 of 4% per cent equip- 
ment notes, maturing serially between 
October 1, 1931, and April 1, 1936. The 
issue is payable to the Lima Locomotive 


Works. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Bonds——The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Morris & Es- 
sex to issue $10,000,000 of 4% per cent 
construction-mortgage, series C bonds, to 
be delivered at par to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, in partial reim- 
bursement of expenditures for additions 
and betterments. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western has been authorized to 
assume obligation as guarantor of the 
bonds. 


NorTHWESTERN PAciFic.—A cquisition.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire control of the Petaluma & 
Santa Rosa electric railway by purchase 
of all its stock, 8307 shares, at $90 a share. 


Sr. Lours SouTHWESTERN.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $1,114,000 
of first terminal-and unifying mortgage 
bonds in partial reimbursement for capital 
expenditures. 


Dividends Declared 


Illinois Central.—Preferred, $3, semi-an- 
nually, payable Septembe: 1 to holders of record 
August 7; common, $1, quarterly, payable 
September 1 to holders of record August 7. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 
July 28 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 67.19 70.51 116.48 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 91.38 91.56 94.64 
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Erie Moves Headquarters to Cleveland 


The following table shows the names, 
titles, and present headquarters of Erie 
officers who will have been transferred, 
by August 18, to Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE 


Present 
Name Title Headquarters 
C.E. Denney president New York 
L. L. White assistant to president New York 
Oberlin assistant to vice- 
president New York 
G. H. Minor vice - president and 
secretary New York 
D. L. Gray vice-president (Traf- 
fic) New York 
C. L. Chapman assistant to vice- 
president New York 
R. E. Woodruff vice-president 
Oper.) New York 
J. M. Condon assistant vice-presi- 
: dent New York 
R. C. Falconer assistant vice-presi- 
dent (Engrg.) New York 
H. R. Cole assistant to vice- 
president New York 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND ACCOUNTING 


i G. Walsh treasurer New York 
E. F. Morgen- 
Sar assistant treasurer New York 
* i assistant secretary New York 
H. A. Taylor general counsel New York 
G. R. James assistant general 
solicitor New York 
M. B. Pierce general attorney New York 
H. H. Hull general attorney New York 
H. T. Whipple general attorney New York 
J. K. Thompson comptroller New York 
T. J. Tobin assistant comptroller New York 
A. J. Moran assistant comptroller 
revenue New York 
J. Prigge auditor revenue New York 
J. G. Austin auditor disburse- 
ments New York 
A. L. Greenleaf assistant auditor dis- 
bursements New York 
OPERATING 


J. J. Moynihan superintendent 
transportation 

P. W. Johnston assis tant superin- 
tendent transpor- 


New York 


tation New York 
A. Rogers inspector transporta- 

tion New York 
L. V. R. Clum car service agent New York 


» Pasman freight claim agent New York 


J. . Brundage assistant freight 

claim agent | New York 
R. T. Post assistant freight 

claim agent New York 
J. A. Waddell superintendent prop- 

erty protection New York 
R. H. Corson superintendent tele- 

graph Paterson, 

i J. 

F. H. Menagh assistant s uperin- 

tendent telegraph Paterson, 
J. T. Gallagher manager station 

service New York 

TRAFFIC 

C. C. Howard passenger traffic 


manager New York 


J. F. Shinn assistant to passen- 


ger traffic man- 

ager New York 
R. B. Rogers general passenger 

agent New York 


H. M. Wade general baggage, 
mail and express 
agent 


freight traffic man- 


New York 


New York 
New York 


L. B. Burford 


J. E. Propper 


ager 
general freight agent 
L. R. Knapp . 


assistant general 


freight agent Pittsburgh, 
ra 
O. M. Meyne assistant general 
freight agent New York 
E. N. Hambly chief of _ tariff 
bureau New York 
G. H.Rein- 
brecht coal traffic manager New York 
George F. Wes- 
ton industrial commis- 


sioner 


New York 
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ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Title 
chief engineer 


Present 
Headquarters 
New York 


Name 
G. S. Fanning 


A. W. Miesse assistant to chief 

engineer New York 
J. W. Smith principal assistant 

engineer New York 
F. A. Howard engineer structures New York 
A. M. Knowles assistant en g i neer 

structures New York 


O. V. Derr valuation and gen- 

eral office engi- 

neer New York 
H. J. Stroebel assistant valuation 

engineer New York 
C. H. Splitstone s u per intendent of 

construction New York 
E. T. Johnston special engineer New York 


H. F. King special engineer New York 
W. J. Foster engineer grade cross- 

ings New York 
W. R. Marshall assistant en g ineer 

grade crossings New York 
J. C. Patterson chief engineer, main- 

tenance of way New York 
S. H. Doe office engineer New York 
W. H. Brameld office assistant New York 
J. R. MacAsy general roadmaster 

and safety super- 

visor New York 
E. H. Ness supervisor work, 


equipment and 


welding New York 


W. J. Donlevy supervisor material New York 
R. America general scale inspec- 
tor New York 
M. A. Baird signal engineer New York 
W. S. Storms assistant signal en- 
gineer New York 
W. A. Hough office engineer New York 
MECHANICAL 
C. James superintendent mo- 
tive power New York 
F. S. Brown mechanical engineer New York 
W. A. Cotton mechanical assistant New York 
J. E. Ingling supervisor fuel and 
locomotive opera- 
tion New York 
C. F. Schultz supervisor motor 
cars New York 
J. McMullen superintendent car 
department Hornell, 
i ie 
L, S. Kurfess assistant s u pe rin- 
tendent car de- 
partment aeedl, 
N. 
C. F. McKinney office engineer New York 
J. L. Ortner chief shop inspector a st 
N. 
W. S. James electrical engineer New York 
H. M. Quinn supervisor car re- 
pairs Hornell, 
N.Y 
L. C. Fitzgerald general A. R. A. 
inspector ene 
N. 
N. B. Emley — supervisor tools and 
machinery Meadville, 
a 
M. B. Roderick assistant supervisor 
tools and machin- 
ery Meadville, 
Pa. 
F, B. Wildrick material supervisor New York 
PURCHASES AND STORES 
F. E. Driscoll purchasing agent New York 
F. W. Holt assistant purchasing 
agent New York 
T. E. Savage assistant purchasing 
agent New York 
E. S. Wasson _ stationer New York 


An executive office, a passenger and 
freight traffic organization, and offices 
of the general manager—operating de- 
partment, industrial development depart- 
ment, land and tax department and trea- 
sury department will continue to be lo- 
cated at 50 Church street, New York. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Marion B. Pierce, who has been ap- 
pointed general attorney for the Erie, 
with headquarters, in the near future, at 
Cleveland,. Ohio, was born in Sparta, 
Ga. He received his higher education 
at Wofford College, Spartanburg, N. C., 
and after a varied railway experience in 
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the operating and trafic departments of 
the Georgia Railroad and the Southern, 
he entered the Law School of Columbia 
University, New York, from which he 
was graduated in 1909. Later that year 
he became connected with the law de- 
partment of the Erie, and has succes- 





Marion B. Pierce 


sively advanced from law clerk, assist- 
ant to the managing clerk, assistant to 
the general solicitor, assistant general 
solicitor and assistant general counsel 
to his present position as general at- 
torney. 


Herbert A. Taylor, who has been ap- 
pointed general counsel of the Erie, with 
jurisdiction over the legal department of 
that road and affiliated lines, was born 
in Beverly, N. J., and is a graduate of 
Cornell University and the University of 
3uffalo Law School. He was admitted 
to the New York State Bar in 1899, and 
shortly thereafter he became managing 
clerk in the legal department of the 





Herbert A. Taylor 


Erie. He held successively the positions 
of commerce counsel, assistant general 
solicitor and general attorney, up until 
the time of Federal control, during 
which period he served in the office of 
the director general of railroads. He re- 
turned to the service of the Erie as 
general solicitor on March 15, 1920, and 
has served in that capacity until his re- 
cent promotion to general counsel. Mr. 
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Taylor is one of the officers whose head- 
quarters will be located at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the near future. 


OPERATING 


C. F. Wiegele has been appointed ter- 
minal trainmaster of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Ohio, and F. F. 
McNamee will succeed Mr. Wiegele as 
terminal trainmaster at Chicago, IIl. 


H. G. Arnold has been appointed 
trainmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe., with headquarters at Newton, 
Kan., to succeed H. S. Nelson, who has 
been transferred to Abilene, Kan., 
where he replaces W. S. Dickensheets, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


J. A. Moran, superintendent of the 
Eastern division of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mo., has had his jurisdiction ex- 
tended to include the Springfield termi- 
nals, with the same headquarters. 


E. W. Deuel, assistant superintendent 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of the 
Grand Junction division, with headquar- 
ters at Grand Junction, Colo., succeeding 
W. R. McPherson, who has _ been 
granted a leave of absence. 


Following the abolition of the Akron 
division of the Pennsylvania and its 
consolidation with the Cleveland divi- 
sion, Guy Scott, superintendent of the 
former division, with headquarters at 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the general superintendent of the 
Lake division, with headquarters at the 
same point. J. C. White, superintendent 
of the Monongahela division, has moved 
his headquarters from Uniontown, Pa., 
to Pittsburgh. 


TRAFFIC 


M. J. Vandewalker has been appointed 
division freight agent of the Lehigh 
Valley, with headquarters at Rochester, 
N. Y., and H. R. Stites will succeed Mr. 
Vandewalker as general agent at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


George F. Harrigan, perishable freight 
agent for the Wabash, at Harlingen, 
Tex., has been appointed general agent 
in the freight department at Houston, 
‘Tex., to succeed Philip L. Johnson, who 
kas been appointed assistant freight trat- 
fic manager at St. Louis, Mo., as noted 
in the Railway Age for July 25. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Rudolf P. Forsberg, who has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., effective July 1, was 
born at Lynchburg, Va., in November, 
1870. He entered railroad work in June, 
1887, as a rodman on the Lynchburg & 
Durham (now part of the Norfolk & 
Western). In 1888, he went, as rodman, 
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to the Richmond & Danville (now part 
of the Southern), being promoted to 
levelman and transitman in 1889. Dur- 
ing ,construction of the Yadkin division 
of that road in 1890 and 1891, he was 
resident engineer, with office at Salis- 
bury, N. C. He left the employ of the 
railroad in 1891, to become a draftsman 
in the office of an architect at Richmond, 
Va., but returned to railway service the 
following year as draftsman in the of- 
fice of the engineer of maintenance of 
way of the Norfolk & Western, at Roa- 
noke, Va. In September, 1892, he left 
that company to go with the New York 
Central Lines as draftsman in the of- 
fice of the engineer, maintenance of way, 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., later being transferred to 
the office of the chief engineer. in the 
same capacity. In March, 1899, he was 
appointed chief draftsman at Pittsburgh, 
and in 1902 was appointed assistant en- 
gineer at the same place, being promoted 
to special engineer in July, 1919. On 





Rudolf P. Forsberg 


March 1, 1920, he was made principal as- 
sistant engineer, with office at Pitts- 
burgh, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


R. C. Mohler has been appointed me- 
chanical superintendent of the Southern 
Persian State Railways, with headquar- 
ters at Ahwaz, Persia. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Charles C. Newcastle has been 
appointed chief surgeon of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., succeeding Dr. James C. 
Zan. 


OBITUARY 


Martin J. Caples, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line, died at 
Trenton, N. J., on July 29, at the age 


of 67. 


John F. Rossiter, chief special agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died on 
July 24 at Kansas City, Mo., of heart 
trouble. 
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